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Every woman wants to give her child 
the best possible start in life . . . a wise 
choice of foods, before and during 
those important months of waiting, 
will help her achieve that goal. 

Energy needs during pregnancy 
vary with the individual... intake 
should be only that amount which al- 
lows a normal weight gain. Generous 
amounts of high quality protein from 
animal sources—dairy foods, eggs, 
meat, fish, poultry—should be in- 
cluded in the diet. 

Adequate levels of fat from natural 
fat sources should be maintained in 
the diet during pregnancy and lacta- 
tion. Fat is a carrier of a number of 
factors which specifically influence re- 
production, infant mortality, and 
child health. Vitamins A, D, and K 
have been shown to play a vital role 
in human reproduction.! Vitamin F,! 
essential fatty acids,! and a recently 
reported new fat soluble factor? are 
necessary for normal reproduction in 
animals. Most of these fat soluble fac- 
tors are generously supplied by milk, 
butter, eggs, and green leafy and yel- 
low vegetables. 

Calcium, phosphorus, and vitamin D 
...required for normal calcification 
processes—must be supplied in gener- 
ous quantities in the maternal diet. 
Vitamin D milk, cheese, and ice cream 
can provide the necessary amounts of 
these nutrients. 

Riboflavin has been demonstrated as 
essential for birth of normal young of 
experimental animals. Dairy foods are 


“Aa primary source of riboflavin. Defi- 


ciencies of thiamine and iron may 
occur during pregnancy. These nutri- 
ents will be supplied by frequent use 
of liver, other meats, eggs, vegetables, 
and whole grain or enriched cereals 
and breads. The daily consumption of 
citrus fruits, tomatoes, and other fruits 
and vegetables in generous servings 
will insure an adequate intake of vita- 
min C, and contribute vitamin A and 
other vitamins in lesser amounts. 
One to one and one-half quarts of milk 
per day, or its equivalent in other dairy 
foods—cheese, butter, ice cream—are 
recommended for women during preg- 
nancy, and may be further increased 
during lactation. 
1. Toverud, K. V., Stearns, G., and Macy, 
I. G.: Maternal Nutrition and Child Health. 
Bulletin No. 12: 3, National Research 
Council, Washington, D. C. (Nov.) 1950. 
2. Keane, K, W., Cohn, E. M., and John- 
son, B. C.: Reproductive failure of rats on 
glyc eryl trilaurate- -containing diets and its 


prevention by certain natural fats. J. Nutr. 
45:275 (Oct.) 1951. 





Since 1915... the National 
Dairy Council, a non-profit 
organization, has been de- 
voted to nutrition research 
and education to extend the 
use of dairy products. 
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HE ever-widening influence of 

home economics receives special 

emphasis this month. Home econ- 
omists here and abroad tell us how 
they have shared their knowledge 
and training, and in return have 
benefited from contacts with others 
on local, national, and international 
levels. 

Isabella McQuesten’s article, Build 
a Circle of Friends, on page 11, 
stresses the importance of personal 
relationships with individuals of all 
age levels. Miss McQuesten suggests 
that a circle of friends—from the 
young child and the teen-ager, to the 
young mother and the mature older 
person—can do much to increase a 
teacher’s understanding and _ effec- 
tiveness in family-centered teaching. 
A wide circle of friends better en- 
ables us to focus on families and in- 
dividuals in families that are differ- 
ent from our present background. 

Our front cover depicts the world- 
wide theme of this issue. On pages 
12 and 13 we take a trip Around the 
World with Home Economics. 
Dolores Moore Carter, formerly die- 
titian for a Chicago hospital, tells 
of her rewarding and sometimes ex- 
citing experiences teaching home 
economics at Malalai College, the 
women’s division of the University 
of Kabul, in Afghanistan. Here is 
an American home economist who is 
sharing her knowledge with friends 
in Asia, and at the same time is in- 
creasing her own understanding. 


When she returns to the United 
States we may all have the oppor- 
tunity to benefit from her travels. 

On the same pages Sara Ann 
Brown, a member of Practical’s Edi- 
torial Advisory Board, and associate 
professor of home economics at West 
Virginia University, describes a 
memorable day getting to know the 
people of Denmark. Dr. Brown is 
lecturing in home economics in Den- 
mark under a Fulbright Award. The 
warmth and friendship that is re- 
flected in her letter will be of in- 
spiration to you. 


UR theme is strengthened in Mar- 

garet Knox Morgan’s article on 
page 14, American Home Economics 
in Germany. Mrs. Morgan formerly 
taught clothing in Parsons, Tennes- 
see, and is now living in Germany 
where her husband is stationed with 
the United States Army. In her 
article, she reports the experiences 
of Jane Osborn, a Michigan State 
College graduate, who is teaching 
home economics in an American de- 
pendents’ school in Frankfurt. 

On page 16, Home Economics at 
Work in the Philippines demon- 
strates how two Filipino women who 
have studied in the United States 
brought new ideas to the people of 
their own country. Maria Fe G. 
Atienza, supervisor of home econom- 
ics teacher education at Philippine 
Women’s University in Manila, de- 
scribes adult homemaking education. 
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SUBSCRIBERS: IF YOU MOVE PLEASE NOTIFY US 


If your address in September will be different from 
your present address, please notify Practical Home Economics as 
soon as you know the new address. Early notice of the change will 
assure prompt delivery of the big September issue. 

Send notice by postcard or letter to Practical Home Economics, 
Subscription Dept., 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Then a report of the work of Leo- 
narda Jurado of the University of 
the Philippines at Quezon City. Mrs. 
Jurado has done basic research in 


adapting fitting techniques which 
are based on the anatomy of the 
Caucasian woman to the require- 
ments of the Filipino figure. She 
has devised standard measurements 
and a new set of simplified instruc- 
tions for drafting patterns suitable 
for the average Filipino woman. 
Mrs. Jurado hopes that her study 
may turn out to be one of several 
on this type of problem. 


HE 45th annual meeting of the 

American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation in San Francisco next month 
offers many opportunities for in- 
creasing our circle of friends and 
sharing ideas with others. On pages 
20 to 23 we present a preview of 
this year’s convention. This year’s 
theme is, “Today’s Challenge to the 
Home Economist.” 

On page 24 appears a brief pre- 
view of the 8th biennial convention 
of *..e Canadian Home Economics 
Association to be held in Toronto, 
Ontario August 24-26. For the first 
time in many years the dates of this 
meeting do not conflict with those of 
the AHEA convention, so it may be 
possible that more members of our 
Association will be able to attend. 

ree . 

We at Practical hope to extend 
our circle of friends this coming 
summer by attending as many meet- 
ings as we can. We will also devote 
time to planning ways to establish 
a closer relationship with all home 
economists and persons in related 
fields. Our best wishes to you for 
an enjoyable and rewarding summer. 
We shall meet again on these pages 
in September. As customary, Prac- 
tical will not be published during 
July and August. 
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JUNE GOOD HOSTESS PROJECT: 


| (ena “and. (Chobies 


PARTY REFRESHMENTS THAT ARE 
EASY TO PREPARE, EASY TO SERVE 


Your “young homemakers’ will welcome 
these recipes for simple, smart refreshments. 
And each of the recipes is easier, more de- 
licious, thanks to Karo Syrup. 

Karo itself is the quick-trick for making 
the refreshing fruit punch. This ready-to-use 
sweetener blends quickly and easily with 
fruit juices, eliminates cooking and cooling 
of sugar syrup. Just pour Karo right out of 
the bottle. It adds its own special smooth, 
just-right sweetness to fruit drinks. 

Cookies made with Karo have a moist, 
tender texture that is perfect with the punch. 
And thanks to Karo, they keep fresh and 
flavorful to the last crumb. 


Send coupon on page 1% to Jane Ashley for 
“Party Book.” Turn to coupon Service Section 
and do it now! 
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Cocowat Onange Cookies. 


22 cups sifted all-purpose flour 
Va teaspoon salt 
Ya teaspoon baking soda 
¥% cup shortening 
Yq cup sugar 
Yo cup KARO® Syrup, Red Label 
2 eggs 
2 cups chopped, shredded coconut 
3 tablespoons grated orange rind 
Ya cup orange juice 
Sift together flour, salt and baking soda. 
Cream shortening. Add sugar gradually; 
cream until light and fluffy. Add Karo, 
blend well. Beat in eggs, one at a time. 
Stir in coconut and orange rind. Add 
sifted dry ingredients, alternately with 
juice. Drop by teaspoonfuls on greased 
baking sheet. Bake in moderate oven 
(350°F.) 15 minutes. Cool; frost with a 
butter cream frosting. Makes 60. 















Pineapple, Refroshor 


1 cup KARO Syrup, Red Label 
1 cup pineapple juice 

Ya cup lime or lemon juice 

1 pint ginger ale 

1 tray ice cubes 










Combine all ingredients. Mix well. 
Serve with a thin slice of lime, orange 
or lemon, or a chunk of pineapple. 
Makes 1% quarts. 








- Some of us from our Home Service Department 
will be at the American Home Economics Convention at San 
Francisco and hope you will be there too. Be sure and stop 
at our Booth, *87, for a chat with Sally Cole and myself. 
Helen C. Hamilton, Director 

Home Service Dept., Corn Products Refining Co. 
















Gladys Zuccaro and Marjorie Ginman make a perfect frosting 
for the camera’s eye. Martha Kelly lets visitors peek at them 
through the glass that surrounds the kitchen. 


Having a fine time.. 
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We wish you were here to see photography specialists 
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We wish you were here to join Ellen Ann Dunham, 
Director of our Consumer Service Department as she chats 
with Helen Thackeray in our Laundry Center. We 
eral Foods laundry products, Satina and La France, here. 

















.. Wish you were with us 


Hope you'll visit us in our new home this summer 
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Familiar symbol of the 50 home econoiitis s 
| oe in our Consumer Service Department, 


JELL-O, BIRDS EYE. SATINA AND LA FRANCE 


...-250 North Street, White Plains, NoY. 2.022. EES. coo0e cone 


L 





We wish you were here to sce our magnificent new Insti- We wish you were here to help us product-test Birds Eye 








tution Kitchen. Barbara Hansen meringues pies made with Chicken Pies. Home economist Rita Kenny is serving °em up 
Jell-O Pudding and Pie Filling while Frances Biscan takes the piping hot to Product Representative Helen Rose and Birds 
delicious finished product from the deck oven, Eye Poultry Product Manager, George Vail. 
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NEWS NOTES... 





HAT research workers in the 
United States are doing to ad- 
vance knowledge of food and nu- 
trition sciences is shown in a report 
of a survey recently issued by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Results show more than 4,800 re- 
search projects under way in the 
past fiscal year in academic, govern- 
mental, and industrial laboratories. 
Among the current research topics 
are: influence of diet on dental 
health, man’s requirement for fat in 
the diet, ways to improve palatabil- 
ity of low sodium diets, improved 
methods for maintaining quality of 
foods during manufacture and dis- 
tribution, and interrelationships of 
nutrients, particularly those between 
proteins and vitamins. 


Targets for Safety 


With vacation time fast approach- 
ing, the National Safety Council of- 
fers these tips for a safe trip when 
traveling by car. Before starting 
out: have the car completely 
checked; prepare for emergencies 
with a first-aid kit, spare tire, flash- 
light, tool kit, maps, keys, and iden- 
tification; plan sufficient time to take 
rest stops during the day and allow 
for a good night’s sleep; learn traf- 
fic regulations of the states through 
which you will travel; and load the 
car with luggage and equipment so 
that the driver has full, clear vision 
on front, sides, and rear. 

Along the way, the council cau- 
tions, watch for children, heavy traf- 
fic, regional peculiarities, traffic 
signs, and Fourth of July holiday 
congestion. 


4-H Meeting 


The 24th National 4-H Club Camp 
will be held in Washington, D. C. 
June 16 to 23. The camp is held an- 
nually under the direction of the Co- 
operative Extension Service and the 
state land-grant colleges. 

Each state extension director is 
invited to send four 4-H Club mem- 
bers—two boys and two girls—and 
four adult state extension workers 
to the camp. Youth delegates are 
selected on the basis of their 4-H 
achievements in leadership, citizen- 
ship, community service, and comple- 


tion of projects in agriculture and 
home economics. 

The program is based on the 
theme, Your Government, 4-H, and 
You, and all states, Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico are expected to be 
represented at the camp. 


Extension Service Progress 


Two thirds (about four and one 
half million) of the nation’s farm 
families and more than two million 
non-farm families have turned re- 
search results and other educational 
help from county extension agents 
into improved farm and home prac- 
tices, according to the USDA. 

“Farmers have made tremendous 
strides in putting research to work,” 
C. M. Ferguson, administrator of the 
Extension Service, reports. ‘With 
increasing costs, greater financial 
risks, and mounting surpluses, farm- 
ers are seeking more assistance with 
their farm problems.” 


From Here to There— 


Margaret O'Keefe and Helen Shepard 
Mekjian have joined the Betty 
Crocker staff of General Mills. Miss 
O’Keefe, formerly nutritionist and 
television assistant with the Twin 
City Dairy Council, will be working 
on television in the media depart- 
ment. Mrs. Mekjian is rejoining 


JUNE 20—Father's Day 


Francisco, California 


Agricultural Coliege, Logan, Utah 
Toronto, Ontario 


Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 


sylvania 


Beach, Florida 


22-25—Future Homemakers of America: Southern Regional Meeting, Princess 
Issena Hotel, Daytona Beach, Florida; Central Regional Meeting, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Michigan 

27-JULY 2—National Education Association Convention, New York City 


28-JULY |!—-Future Homemakers of American North Atlantic Regional Meeting, 
University of New Hampshire, Durham, New Hampshire 


JULY 6-9—Amercian Home Economics Association 45th Annual Meeting, San 


19-23—Future Homemakers of America Pacific Regional Meeting, Utah State 
AUGUST 24-26—Canadian Home Economics Association 8th Biennial Convention, 


OCTOBER 10-13—National Home Demonstration Agents’ Annual Meeting, Sherman 


26-29—American Dietetic Association 37th Annual Meeting, Philadelphia, Penn- 


NOVEMBER 16-20—American School Food Service Association Meeting, Miami 
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General Mills as a product counselor. 
Two years ago she left her position 
with Betty Crocker television activi- 
ties to devote full time to her family. 


Jeanne Ayers has been appointed 
school service director of McCall’s 
Patterns. A graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, Miss Ayers taught 
in the Vermont public schools for six 
years. Previous to her new appoint- 
ment she was McCall’s school serv- 
ice representative in the field, work- 
ing with extension, city, and state 
home economics supervisors. 


Dorothy L. Bovee is the newly ap- 
pointed food and nutrition consul- 
tant for the American National Red 
Cross. A graduate of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, Miss Bo- 
vee has served as a hospital and ad- 
ministrative dietitian, and as nutri- 
tion consultant with the Community 
Service Society of New York City. 
In 1941 she became assistant direc- 
tor of the Red Cross nutrition serv- 
ice, and since 1943 has been director 
of the Washington, D. C. Red Cross 
food and nutrition program. 


Janet C. Glenn has joined the home 
service center at Pillsbury Mills as 
director of the test kitchen. A grad- 
uate of Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Miss Glenn had been associ- 
ated with American Molasses Co. 
and later with General Foods. 


Orrilla Wright Butts has been ap- 
pointed state leader of home demon- 
stration agents in New York State. 
Mrs. Butts, who has served since 
June 1953 as acting state leader, 
succeeds Frances Scudder, who is now 
chief of the division of home eco- 
nomics program in the federal exten- 
sion service in Washington. 


Remember 
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ANNOUNCING 
THE 1954 





SINGER 
Junior Vressmaking Contest 


FOR GIRLS 11 TO 17! 








More than °60,000 worth of prizes 


for clothes made this summer! 


GRAND PRIZE *1,Q00 scHOLARSHIP or CASH AWARD 
Qnd, 3rd, 4th PRIZES *§3O@O SCHOLARSHIP or CASH AWARD 


PLUS—trip to New York City for the 4 winners and their mothers 
to attend fashion show in their honor. 


99 SINGER Portable Sewing Machines 


for regional winners 


More than 3,900 other valuable prizes 


for local winners 


haaremaaaemaemagnenasninmmuememinetenasinaas 


Tell your girls about it—post this ENTRY BLANKS 


announcement on your bulletin board! with complete contest rules available at near-by 


e All these wonderful prizes will be awarded for 
dresses or sportswear made in SINGER ‘Teen-Age SINGER 
Dressmaking Courses. Contest is open to any girl 11 
to 17 inclusive, who begins her instruction alter May SEWING CENTERS 
17th and completes the garment by September 4th, 
1954, THE GIRL ACTUALLY MAKES HER PRIZE-COMPETING 
DRESS WHILE SHE’S LEARNING TO SEW! 











in the United States and Canada 


* Address of nearest Center may be found in tele- 
e Gi i in the sincer Teen-Age ( ; 
Girls find it easy to learn : 8 + phone book, under SINGER SEWING MACHINE 
Course. Eight lessons—entire cost is only $8. Lesson Y 
COMPANY. Please suggest that your girls come 
schedules may be arranged at your Sewing Center. 


in as soon as possible. 


© Note—families of employees of the sincer organiza 


ti | it | rti it ’ n . 1 t lig | | f } *A Trade-Mark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

oO ‘ » oe age ’ are not e le fo 

ion and its advertising agencies are n eligible Goomeigha GI Raton EOE A eC RT ERI oe 
contest. All rights reserved for all countries 
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Summer Cookbook 


By Marion Clyde McCarroll 
M. Barrows & Company, New York 
Price $3.00 Pp. 179 1954 

Planning meals in the summer of- 
ten presents problems. Long hours 
in the kitchen are to be avoided, and 
family appetites may lag as the tem- 
perature rises. The Summer Cook- 
book provides helpful suggestions 
for planning, preparing, and serving 
hot - weather meals. Emphasis is 
placed on short-cut techniques and 
the use of the convenient processed 
foods and the fresh fruits and vege- 
tables which are so abundant during 
the summer. The _ book contains 
many menus and recipes as well as 
discussions of picnics, barbecues, 
and entertaining. J.deG. 





Complete Cookbook for Infra-Red 
Broiler and Rotisserie 


By Nedda Casson Anders 
M. Barrows & Co., N. Y. 
Price $3.00 Pp. 219 1953 

Written especially for owners of 
infra-red broilers and_ rotisseries, 
this book contains recipes for all the 
types of food that may be prepared 
in these appliances. The ingredients 
and directions are clearly presented. 
Hints on broiler and rotisserie man- 
agement are especially helpful and 
tips on garnishes and service add a 
nice touch. —F.S. 


Barbecues 


By Mark and Roberta Ames 
Hearthside Press, Inc., New York 
Price $1.98 Pp. 121 1954 

Barbecues is the first book of a 
new publishing company, Hearthside 
Press, which plans to provide low- 
priced books in the “how-to-do-it” 
field. Attractively designed, the book 
presents complete information § on 
outdoor cookery, with a discussion 
of how to make and control the fire 
and the use of equipment. One hun- 
dred menus and 250 recipes for pic- 
nics and barbecues are included. 


BOOKS 
IN 


REVIEW 


The book has been well-planned 
from a_ practical standpoint. The 
cover is laminated to make it soil 
and moisture resistant, and each 
recipe appears in large, easy-to-read 
print, and is complete on one page, 
eliminating the necessity of turning 
pages while following recipes. 

—ZJ. de G. 


Your Child and His Art 


By Viktor Lowenfteld 
The Macmillan Company, New York 
Price $6.50 Pp. 186 1954 

Written as a guide to parents, this 
book will also be of interest to teach- 
ers and others who wish to encour- 
age creative expression among chil- 
dren. Dr. Lowenfeld, professor of 
art education at the Pennsylvania 
State University, has based the book 
on questions received from parents 
over i period of years. With excel- 
lent illustrations of actual drawings 
and paintings done by children, the 
book discusses such questions as the 
parent’s role in the promotion of 
creative activity in the home, the re- 
lation between the child’s art and 
his personality growth, and suitable 
art materials. Specific problems of 


different age groups are covered in 
the main portion of the book. AlI- 
though emphasis through the book 
is on 


the contribution of creative 








Ilustration from Your Child and His Art 
by Viktor Lowenfeld, "My child only re- 
lates things to each other when they 
are emotionally significant to him." 


activities to the normal child’s hap- 
piness, chapters on the gifted child 
and vocational possibilities are in- 
cluded. —J. de G. 


Managing for Effective Living 


By Margaret R. Goodyear 

and Mildred Chapin Klohr 

John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York 
Price $4.00 Pp. 344 1954 

This book presents management as 
a process through which long term 
goals may be achieved. It is written 
in such a way as to encourage the 
student to formulate personal values 
and goals and to guide him toward 
their successful achievement. View- 
ing management as a purposeful in- 
tegrating process, the authors con- 
sider the various areas of home eco- 
nomics to bring management meth- 
ods and techniques to bear on such 
resources as time, energy, money, 
food, clothing, and housing. 

The first half of the book is ori- 
ented toward the individual. Day- 
to-day problems of personal living 
which confront the reader are taken 
up by the authors. The second half 
of the book deals with the more 
complex problems of family living. 
Such topics as changes in family 
living, the effect of sciences and 
technology on material resources, 
and the increasing demands on the 
family income are discussed. A very 
helpful feature of the book is the 
up-to-date reference lists presented 
at the end of each chapter. —F.S. 


Food for People 


By Sara R. Riedman 
Abelard-Schuman, New York 
Price $2.50 Pp. 187 1954 

Dr. Riedman, a physiologist, is the 
author of many books which inter- 
pret science for young people. This 
new book is well-suited for use by 
junior high school students. In non- 
technical terms, it explains the fun- 
damentals of nutrition and its rela- 
tion to good health. Also included 
are chapters on the history of foods, 
the dangers of fad diets, and the 
present and future problems of feed- 
ing the increasing world popula- 
tion. J. de G. 


Flower Arranging for Juniors 


By Virginia Stone Marshall 
Little, Brown and Company, Boston 
Price $2.75 Pp. 113 1954 

The techniques of flower arrang- 
ing are presented for children in 
story-book fashion using fairy tales 
such as, “Goldilocks and the Three 
Bears,” and “The Gingerbread Man,” 
to illustrate the basic principles. The 
text is easy to read and the sketches 
clearly indicate the steps to follow 
for simple flower displays. —F.S. 
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Now, a new way to 


ELECTRIC RANGE UNIT 6 


BROILING = pas, on 8 om 








11'S NATURAL. | 


seach CLOCITIC | uae =. 


range cookin 


Modern school instruction, like modern school equipment, 
has advanced a long way in recent years. Visual teaching 
methods are more widely used than ever before. For 

that reason, the new Electric Range ‘Teaching Kit is being 


requested by home economics teachers the country over. 


And just as the Kit is a modern method of teaching, the 
Electric Range is a modern cooking method. The 
well-equipped home economics laboratory must include 
modern, automatic Electric Ranges because so many students 
need instruction in Electric Range cooking. Many of their 
parents’ homes are equipped with this modern range, and 


they look forward to having it in future homes of their own. 


If your laboratory is not equipped with late models, 
i see your local electric light and 






power company or electric 


appliance dealer. 


+ 


Pertect ress 





Freren foods 


Electric Range Teaching Kit offers visual 
aid to home economics teachers. It includes 10 
full-color wall charts and Electric Range Teaching 
Guide keyed to the charts. It covers roasting, baking, 
broiling, top-of-range cooking and use of the deep-well 
cooker. Every teacher knows the value of visual 
aids in home economics instruction. To get your new 
Electric Range Teaching Kit, FREE, just use the 
coupon addressed to the ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION, 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association, in the 
Coupon Service Section of this magazine. 


ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 


4 ————— oer” C A , National Electrical Manufacturers Association, 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
2a 
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Are homemakers 
on “controlled 








Not when teachers use the free demonstration ideas 
provided by a//, the new controlled suds detergent 


CROSS THE COUNTRY, women 
A who own automatic washers 
have found they can get clothes 
much cleaner by using all... the 
new ‘controlled suds’’ detergent. 
Are you giving your students as 
much information as these home- 
makers have? 

The reason all washes cleaner is 
because its “controlled suds”? never 


Get free Home Laundering Teaching Kit now or at the AHEA Convention in San Francisco. We’re in Booth 388-389 





interfere with the action of an auto- 
matic. al] dissolves in the wash 
water without making thick, heavy 
suds that cushion the washing ac- 
tion. It’s the sloshing around and 
rubbing against each other that 
gets clothes really clean. 
all is free-rinsing, too! 

Because all’s few suds rinse away 
entirely, clothes are completely free 


INTRODUCTORY TEACHING KIT prepared by the makers of 


all contains practical outlines for lessons, stain removal 
chart, a copy of a student booklet you may order free in 
quantities. Kit also contains information and order form 
for the most complete manual in the home laundry field 
.. the “all about laundering’? Reference Manual. It is 
approved and used by nearly 9,600 teachers. Everything 
you need to know about modern 
Manual, including detailed information about washing the 


new miracle fabrics. 


Use coupon on page 21 to order Teaching Kit 


laundering is in the 


ahead of teachers 
suds” washing? 







from suds, scum or curd. That’s 
why white clothes washed in all 
never look grey—and why colored 
clothes never look dingy. 

You can teach this modern meth- 
od of home laundering with or with- 
out an automatic washer in your 
classroom. One of the free booklets 
we have available for you is a 16- 
page outline of teaching suggestions 
and easy demonstrations which will 
quickly show your students why 
“controlled suds’? outwash heaps 
of suds. Send for it today. 


—_ 
all 3% 
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Do you want to prepare for family-centered teaching? 


Can you get it all from reading or studying? 


Can you focus on families and individuals in families with 


your present background? 


Why not try the idea of learning by doing? 


Can such a project as suggested here make your family- 
centered teaching more effective? 


UMAN growth and development 
is a thrilling phenomenon to ob- 
serve. It moves in ever-widen- 
ing cycles. There is no limit to 
what one can gain from a definite 
attempt to study and learn from 
contacts with people of all ages. 
There is a golden reward for one 
who has friends of all ages. 
Perhaps it is the twinkling smile 
of recognition, wide-outstretched 
arms, and complete acceptance of an 
infant who knows you. This expe- 
rience gives one a warm glow that 
is unique. This gift is frequently 
bestowed most readily upon adults 
in the early morning when it may 
Miss McQuesten is associate pro- 
fessor of home economics education 
at Oregon State College, Corvallis. 
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go unnoticed or overlooked entirely. 

It may be the trust and warmth 
of a three-year-old when he takes 
your hand to show you some great 
discovery he has made, has a pon- 
derous question of why something 
happens as it does, or wants a par- 
ticularly monotonous (by adult 
standards) story re-read to him for 
perhaps the twentieth time. This 
can give one a feeling of being de- 
sirable and important that is seldom 
equalled in the daily world of adult- 
adult relationships. 

There is a real satisfaction when a 
boy or girl in early childhood who, 
having hit a snag in his understand- 
ing of something he wants to know, 
seeks you out for help. You may be 
able to come to his rescue with an 
explanation or illustration that will 


Build a Circle 






of Friends 


By ISABELLA McQUESTEN 





> bolt 
Lec 


strike a note of insight that the 
teacher with a large group has failed 
to spark. Then you see the smile 


and relaxation when the light seems 


to “click on,” and he says, “Oh, now 


I see. That’s really easy as pie; I 
can do it now.” At such times you 
almost feel his young mind stretch 
ing to learn about the many things 
oi wonder in this world that are 


quite new to him. 
Mark well the 
accomplishment on the face of the 


look of pride and 
pre-teen-age neighbor boy when he 
tells you he has won a trip to a near 
had no 
customers on his 


by town because he com 
plaints from the 
paper route He 
pride in accomplishment with you 
he knew you would be interested 
Then there is the most complex 
individual of all the 
How easily they can hurt adults for 


was sharing hi 


teen-ager 


their disdain is evident in their 

straining toward being an _ adult. 
Concluded on page 42 
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AROUND THE WORLD 


Dolores Moore Carter describes 
teaching in Afghanistan 


Mrs. Carter, formerly dietitian at Mount Sinai Hos- 
pital, Chicago, is now teaching home economics at 
Malalai College, Afghanistan. Last year she was a 
Fulbright Visiting Lecturer at the National Institute 
of Hygiene in Paris, France. 


Greetings from far-away Afghanistan: 

Time does fly, even in this ancient oriental king- 
dom where haste is frowned upon in the Koran (the 
Holy Book). Several months ago I was deposited by 
Himalayan Airways on a site 6,000 feet above sea level 
at Kabul, the capital and largest city in Afghanistan. 
My assignment was to teach in the newly organized 
department of home economics at Malalai College, the 
women’s division of the University of Kabul. 

Afghanistan is located in south central Asia at the 
western end of the great Himalayan barrier. You may 
be interested in knowing that the kingdom covers 
more than 260,000 square miles—an area as large as 
Texas. The country is a combination of mountainland 
and desert, and the climates of Afghanistan and Kabul 
are comparable to those of Colorado and Denver, re- 
spectively. 

At the Malalai College department of home eco- 
nomics, the initial enrollment is 43 young teachers 
who are being taught in two sections. Group I repre- 
sents the first young Afghan women to finish the “Fac- 
ulty” at the University of Kabul in 1951. Group II 
is made up of teachers who have not yet finished col- 
lege, but are teaching the younger girls. 

Since all of these home economics students teach 
six mornings weekly, they pursue their studies in the 
afternoons. Each group meets three afternoons each 
week. Classes convene on Sunday, as Friday or 
“Jumah,” is the Sabbath in this Islamic country. 

The home economics department is housed separately 
in a newly established 12-unit “Practice House” on the 
campus. The building was an old cottage renovated 
for the purpose. This cozy, attractively painted cot- 
tage has been set up entirely with furniture and fur- 
nishings by the students, who, being accustomed to 
servants, became very much interested in this “learn 
by doing” type of project. 

The house includes a combination living and dining 
room, a bedroom with an infant’s corner, a bathroom 
(no tub but a practical shower stall) that is combined 
with a dressing room, a library that doubles as a sew- 
ing room, and a large laundry with eight basins. There 
is also a “‘charderi” room where the young women who 
are in purdah hang their long, hooded garments and 
embroidered masks which hide their faces when they 
are in public. And last, but not least, there is a well- 
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equipped classroom with a foods laboratory occupy- 
ing one half of the long main room. 

Among the courses taught in this practice house 
are nutrition and cookery, sewing, home nursing, child 
care, personal hygiene, interior decorating, entertain- 
ing, and even sanitation and health. 

The obvious need for such practical training for 
young women of the village resulted in a request for a 
home economist from the Ministry of Education in 
Kabul through the United States International Educa- 
tion Service of the Department of State. As a “Special- 
ist Grantee” here in Afghanistan, I find my work 
with the young women of the village very fascinating. 

It is interesting to note that my students come to 
the University of Kabul in purdah, that is, they wear 
long, full, hooded garments with their faces covered 
with embroidered masks. These are removed when 
they enter my classroom. Obviously, each new day 
brings many exciting and unexpected experiences, 
especially with the variety of languages spoken, the dis- 
tinctly different oriental customs, the various dietary 
patterns, the great change in altitude, and last but 
not least, the three slight earthquakes which have oc- 
curred since I have been here. 

I represent many precedents in Afghanistan, and it 
appears that my race is, for one of the few times, a 
distinct advantage, giving me quick and favorable 
status in my informal contacts with these natives who 
are not used to “foreigners.” I am thankful for such 
a rich experience, and I hope that I can help to make 
it equally enriching for others in this country. 

Time and space have run out—so, Salam aleikon, 
Peace be upon you. 

Dolores Moore Carter 


Dorothy Schnell sends convention 
greetings from California 


Mrs. Schnell, a member of Practical’s Editorial Ad- 
visory Board, is chief of homemaking education, State 
Department of Education, California. 


Friends in Home Economics Everywhere: 

Of course you are coming to California for the forty- 
fifth annual meeting of the American Home Economics 
Association! So many activities and sights await you 
to help you to be a better teacher and home economist. 

The very theme of the meeting, “Today’s Challenge 
to the Home Economist,” seems intended to interest 
teachers. The rapid accumulation of research facts, 
the many new: products and equipment to assist the 
job of homemaking and the welfare of family members, 
the contemporary viewpoints and relationships of peo- 
ple, and the paramount task of increasing public un- 
derstanding of our professional work are challenges of 
the greatest importance for teachers. 

To highlight these challenges, the convention pro- 
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gram includes the information, the viewpoints, and 
the opportunity to see and examine the materials of 
improved every-day living so that you will be stim- 
lated and can carry back to your students reflections 
of your experience. 

During the meeting in San Francisco, you will have 
time to visit the exciting and interesting spots in and 
around this fascinating city. From the moment you 
cross the bay on the ferry from the trains, or your 
plane circles the bay above the glittering miles of 
buildings which are the thriving cities leading to San 
Francisco, or your car flows into the teeming traffic 
on the famous bay bridges, you will feel the thrill 
of San Francisco and of California. 

After the meeting, give yourself time to visit some 
of the places which make California the fabulous state 
it is! Go north to see the great redwoods; go south 
a short distance to see historic Monterey and quaint, 
artistic Carmel. On the southern coast you can stop 
in beautiful Santa Barbara, tour the metropolis of 
Los Angeles and its environs, go further south through 
colorful, glittering beach cities to San Diego; or, from 
San Francisco, cross the bay to visit Oakland and 
Berkeley, then continue into the heart of the state 
to see the capital city of Sacramento. Sequoia and 
Yosemite are within your travel ‘reach. 

California is more than the sights to be seen in one 
locale; it is the emotional experience of the kaleido- 
scopic sights throughout its vastness which, combined, 
will give you the thrill and wordless definition of the 
state we love and which we want you to visit. 

Sincerely, 
Dorothy M. Schnell 


Sara Ann Brown tells of an exciting 
day in Denmark 


Dr. Brown, a member of Practical’s Editorial Advisory 
Board, is associate professor of home economics at 
West Virginia University. She is currently lecturing 
in Denmark under a Fulbright Award. 


Hello to All: 

I wish I could have taken you all with me to see 
the changing of the guard on the king’s birthday. But 
since that was impossible, perhaps I can share the 
experience with you, and give you the feeling of this 
gala occasion and the wonderful people of Denmark. 

I started out at 10:30 in the morning, although 
I knew the guard would not change until noon. I 
must have been quite a picture with my folding um- 
brella, my camera, and an extra scarf tucked in the 
clasp of my shoulder bag. There was a nasty wind, 
and I was quite bundled up, but I wasn’t conspicuous 
because everyone else was dressed for the weather. 

It was really thrilling starting off. All the stores 
and hotels fly their own flags with their names on 
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them, but today everyone flew the Danish flag. The 
atmosphere was gay, and hurrying through the streets 
were thousands of children. Some were in groups with 
teachers—each holding onto a rope with one mittened 
hand and waving a flag with the other. Many such 
groups were singing as they went. 

There were mothers with one, two, or more children, 
and many mothers were pushing perambulators with 
a tightly bundled baby inside and perhaps one or two 
children holding onto the handles. There were many 
If I had not known the way to the pal- 


bicycles, too. 
followed the crowd—everyone 


ace, I could have just 
was hurrying in the same direction. 

In the center of the palace courtyard there is a 
great equestrian statue. And today it was covered 
from top to bottom with children waving flags and 
singing. A police line had been thrown up so that 
cars from all nations could enter bringing ambassadors 
who came to pay their respects to the king. 

I found an excellent spot on the steps of a building 
across from the main palace. When I took out my 
camera, a sweet-faced lady next to me said something. 
I replied that I spoke only English. ‘Well, I speak a 
little English,” she answered. ‘‘May I suggest that 
you move over here a little. That lamp post will be 
in your way when the king comes out.” So I thanked 
her and moved. 

The little boy next to me stood starry-eyed as he 
He was about 12 and his little 


looked at my camera. 
“That’s a fine 


blue-eyed sister stood next to him. 
camera you have,” he said. “You did not get it in 
Denmark.” ‘“You’re right, I got it in America,” I 
replied and then asked him to help me by holding it 
for a minute. If I had suggested that he go with me 
to the palace, I am sure he would not have been hap- 
pier. He held it as one would a precious baby. 

My little friend told me his name was Swen, and as 
I explained the parts of the camera to.him, he would 
thank me very politely and then translate to his sister 
He explained, “She is 10 and 


who was named Swea. 
I must teach her some English.” 

From then on Swen was my guide. 
the conversation without my part so you can 
I found out about this great day. 

“T was born in South Africa. My mother is English 
and my father Danish. My father is in the consul’s 
office in San Francisco. 

“Do you see those ladies in brown? They are the 
ladies who will take care of anyone who is ill. What 
do you call them in American? Oh, yes—first aid. 
See, they are taking a little girl out. My, I hope she 
She’s probably just cold. She may have 


I will tell vou 
see how 


is not ill. 
come a long way for this day. 

“My, it is a long wait, isn’t it? Oh, never 
the guards will be on time and so will the king. 
parents know he will be on time so everyone knows 
when they may expect their children home. That is 
And our king is very thoughtful 


fear, 
Our 


important, isn’t it. 


of all of us. 
} 


(Concluded on page 45) 














Germany 


American Home Economics 
in 


By MARGARET KNOX MORGAN 


Michigan State graduate Jane Osborn 
is teaching home economics in Germany. 


HE home economics teacher of an 

American school in a _ foreign 

country has all the problems and 
all the satisfactions of the teacher 
in the United States. She also has 
a few added difficulties peculiar to 
the area in which she teaches. 


Such teachers are those in the 
American dependents’ schools in 
Germany. Secondary schools are 
separated by many miles in the 


school system which has been set 
up by the military forces for the 
benefit of children of military and 


civilian personnel. Germany’s Amer- 
ican high schools are located at Ber- 
lin, Munich, Kaiserslautern, Stutt- 
gart, Heidelberg, Weisbaden, Brem- 
erhaven, and Frankfurt. 

Frankfurt is not like other schools 
in that dormitory facilities which 
were available in the past no longer 
exist in connection with that school. 
Students living in the Frankfurt 
but far distant for com- 
muting, may attend the Heidelberg 
school as boarding students. But in 
other respects the Frankfurt school 
is typical of those in Germany. 

The large high school building 
was a “reform school” in its most 
literal translation when used by the 
Germans before World War II. 
However, in practice it was more ac- 
curately an experimental school. The 
name was derived from the fact that 
“reform methods” were used there, 


area, too 


Formerly a clothing teacher in Par- 
ons, Tennessee, Mrs. Morgan now 
lives in Europe where her husband 
with the U. S. Army. 


is stationed 
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and it became a mecca for progres- 
sive school authorities. As an elite 
boarding school for boys in the most 
modern plant in Germany it was a 
pet of Hitler’s. It is located outside 


the heavily populated areas of 
Frankfurt and thus escaped bomb- 
ing. 


A situation which existed in the 
past was remedied when dormitories 
were eliminated from the Frankfurt 
school system. This was a problem 
of discipline. Teachers felt that 
young students with tee little home 
life and too few con-.ructive activi- 
ties spent their evenings devising 


mischief for ‘he following school 
day. 
But the alternative, commuting, 


although easing the discipline prob- 
lem, has created another hardship. 
Some students board the school bus 
at 5:30 and ride until 9:00 A.M. 
They reach home at 7:00 in the 
evening. One father expressed an 
advantage of commuting, however, 
when he said, “I want my daughter 
to bring her problems home at 
night.” 

Irregularities of life for a family 
on foreign service are reflected in 
the enrollment of Miss Jane Osborn’s 
four classes in homemaking. At the 
beginning of the fall term she had 
four classes of 16 students each. By 
December she had two classes of 15, 
one of 14, and one of 20. There is 
a perpetual turnover of pupils. 

The room presently used by the 
home economics department was for- 
merly the arts and crafts laboratory. 
One side of the room consists of 





ceiling-to-floor windows which give 
abundant light for close work. A 
partial partition separates a locker 


and fitting room from the main 
working area. 
Miss Osborn, a Michigan State 


College graduate, is the only home 
economics teacher. To qualify for 
such a position a home economist 
must be 25 years of age and have, 
in addition to her college degree, at 
least two years of teaching experi- 
ence, and a leave of absence from 
her most recent position. 

Miss Osborn first heard of the 
overseas opportunities for teachers 


Adequate storage for home economics 
projects is provided in corner of room. 
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through a friend on the American 
faculty at Linz, Austria. The oppor- 
tunity for travel and at the same 
time following her chosen career ap- 
pealed to her. She obtained ad- 
dresses of agencies arranging over- 
seas employment of teachers and 
filed application. This is her second 
year at Frankfurt. In addition to 
seeing other parts of Western Ger- 
many she has visited Berlin, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Switzerland, Liechten- 
stein, Belgium, Luxembourg, France, 
and England. 

One difficulty yet to be overcome 
is a lack of homemaking textbooks. 
However, this problem is as nothing 
to one which faced foods classes be- 
fore January, 1953. Until that time 
the only cooking utensils were Army 
mess size. These quantity cooking 
pots did not lend themselves to ex- 
perimental cooking by two or four. 
But to the relief of teacher and stu- 


dents, classroom size utensils are 
now available. 
Food is obtained through the 


school cafeteria, which in turn is 
supplied by a Frankfurt Mess Sec- 
tion. The cafeteria is considered a 
Class B Army Mess. Although for- 
mer post-war regulations against the 
purchase of food by Americans from 
the German economy have been ‘re- 
moved, it still is not practical for an 
American school to buy through such 
channels. 

For foods work there are four 
kitchen units, each consisting of an 
apartment size stove, a single unit 
sink, and cabinet area. Two stoves 
are gas and two are electric. One 
refrigerator holds sufficient perish- 
able food for the department. 

Miss Osborn teaches four 55-min- 
ute classes, shares a_ study hall 
period with another teacher, has a 
home room, and one free period. 
Students may work in the depart- 
ment during the hour when no class 
is scheduled and Miss Osborn is 
present. 

She has three classes of first year 
and one of second year homemaking. 
Students show a decided preference 
for sewing over cooking. One rea- 
son for this may be the fact that 
ready-to-wear items are not as easily 
available in Germany as in most 
American shopping centers. The 
Post Exchange carries a variety of 
apparel. Girls often buy sweaters 
in German shops. But the fact that 
German sizes are not consistent with 
American and that identical 
quality in German and American 
stores frequently costs more in the 
German shop curtails the buying of 
other outer wear. 

Miss Osborn’s 
eight sewing machines of 


sizes 


department has 
German 
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One wall of the home economics room consists of ceiling-to-floor windows giving 


abundant light on darkest days. 


manufacture. There is one ironing 
board and a slightly antiquated Ger- 
man electric iron. The current is 
220 volts, the voltage generally 
found all over Germany, and Ameri- 
can appliances require a transformer 
which frequently costs more than 
the appliance itself. The clothing 
program culminates in a style show 
in the spring, with students select- 
ing the garments they will model 
from their year’s work. 

Among the more popular projects 
are personal improvement units. The 


Fluorescent fixtures furnish auxiliary lighting. 


young women are eager for critical 
and constructive personal analysis 
by their fellow students. Miss Os- 
born delays the scheduling of such 
discussions until late enough in the 
school year that all girls know each 
other. Then discussion periods are 
arranged during which personality 
traits and appearance are analyzed 

Miss Osborn feels that any incon- 
veniences experienced in her work in 
Germany are far outweighed by the 
advantages. The assignment has 
lived up to her greatest expectations. 
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The present Frankfurt home economics rcom was formerly the arts and crafts shop. 
Equipment and storage facilities for foods studies are shown at left, rear wall. 
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Home Economics at Work 


Solving Fitting Problems 


N teaching clothing to mixed racial 
groups it becomes obvious that 
each group has anatomical differ- 

ences, and thus individual fitting 
problems. The clothing industry of 
the Western world, both in ready-to- 
wear and in commercial patterns, is 
based on the Caucasian woman’s fig- 
ure. This is creating increasing 
problems as Western styles spread 
throughout the world to areas where 
other races dominate. 

Mrs. Leonarda Jurado of the Phil- 
ippine Islands, until recently a grad- 
uate student at Cornell University, 
has completed a preliminary study 
of this problem with specific refer- 
ence to the Malayan race. At the 
time of her study, Mrs. Jurado was 
on leave from the University of the 
Philippines at Quezon City. 

Mrs. Jurado’s purpose was to work 
out methods of adapting fitting tech- 
niques based on the anatomy of the 
Caucasian woman to the require- 
ments of the Filipino figure. She 
has devised a new set of simplified 
instructions for drafting patterns. 


Adult Homemaking 


N an unobtrusive but systematic 

and effective manner, the Philip- 

pine Women’s University in Ma- 
nila is rendering a service to the 
community. This private university 
conducts homemaking classes and of- 
fers them free to all adult women 
and out-of-school girls. This home- 
making program, sponsored by the 
Colleges of Home Economics and 
Education, is aimed to educate them 
for the security and elevation of 
the family. 

In order to achieve this objective, 
the students are taught the funda- 
mentals of nutrition; clothing selec- 
tion and construction; proper groom- 


ing; social graces; budgeting of 
time, money, and energy;  hand- 
crafts; simple cookery; home hy- 


giene and sanitation; first aid and 
home nursing; understanding of 
husband and children; consumer ed- 
ucation; and their civic duties and 
responsibilities. These are taught 
through group discussions, demon- 
strations, laboratory work, field 
trips, socials, film forums, and other 
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Since she will be instructing young 
women who are destined to become 
teachers in high schools throughout 
the Islands, her methods may reach 
into a great many homes within a 
short time. 

In order to get an accurate pic- 
ture of the “average” Filipino fig- 
ure, Mrs. Jurado had members of 
the home economics department at 
the University of the Philippines 
take measurements of 800 women 
students. After tabulating and com- 
paring these measurements, she 
found that the Filipino woman is 
shorter-waisted, narrower in the 
shoulders, and smaller in the bosom 
than the comparable Caucasian 
woman. The hips, however, are about 
the same. 

When the research was completed, 
Mrs. Jurado computed measurements 
in three different sizes and drew up 
instructions for drafting the pat- 


Classes 


Adult class meets 
to study clothing. 


= 


varied activities. The methods of 
instruction are simple and practical, 
using the national language in order 
to meet the personal, social, and vo- 
cational needs of the students. 

The first of these classes was or- 
ganized in September, 1950, and had 
an enrollment of thirty students. 
The program became very popular 
and the demand called for the hold- 
ing of three different classes dur- 
ing the school year, given one after 
another for a month and a half each. 


By MARIA FE G. ATIENZA 


Miss Atienza, who received her M.S. 
degree from the University of Il- 
linois, is supervisor of home _ eco- 
nomics teacher education at Philip- 
pine Women’s University. 





in the Philippines 


terns. These sizes will be tried out 
on Filipino students to make neces- 
sary corrections and to expand the 
range of sizes. The next step will be 
to do further research on a national 
scale. 

Commercial patterns are not used 
in the Philippines because imported 
ones which cost 25c in the United 
States sell for 40c in the Philippines 
more money than the average 
Filipino can spend. There has been 
no domestic production of patterns 
because of a shortage of cheap do- 
mestic paper. However, with the 
discovery of new paper sources, the 
pattern industry may be started 
there. If this happens, Mrs. Jurado 
hopes that her work may be useful 
in setting up the basic dimensions 
of the patterns. 

“As for the domestic ready-to- 
wear industry, its main purpose is to 
serve those who cannot afford a 
dressmaker or a sewing machine,” 
she says. “There is no standardiza- 
tion of sizes in clothing of this qual- 
ity.” 








There are now 450 adult students 
who have completed the course, and 
this figure represents the same num- 
ber of families which have benefited 
from this community service of the 
University. 

Students receive certificates of 
attendance when they have complet- 
ed the 45-hour course and all its re- 
quirements. These certificates are 
awarded at an impressive program 
featuring messages from prominent 
home economists and civic leaders. 
The students, who range in age from 
12 to 57 years, have included home- 
makers, factory workers, salesgirls, 
beauty shop employees, market ven- 
dors, and movie house usherettes. 
They come from all parts of the 
island, and despite the distance trav- 
eled, attendance is regular even dur- 
ing storms and floods. 
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At U. S. Testing Co., Hosiery Abrasion 
Machine checks wear of men's socks. 


CIENTIFIC innovations have 

rapidly invaded the textile in- 

dustry, flooding the world mar- 
kets with a new crop of names for 
weaves, fabrics, colors, finishes, and 
even new. test-tube fibers and 
blends. The result is that the con- 
sumer as well as the sales person is 
often perplexed and confused when 
trying to locate the satisfactory tex- 
tile buy for clothing and furnishings. 

The use of accurate tests in the 
purchase and judgment of textile 
materials is also increasing, and no 
progressive textile specialist can af- 
ford to be uninformed upon this sub- 
ject. To the would-be seeker of 
what’s new in the textile field, the 
problem may be solved by attending 
a refresher course such as is offered 
each summer by the United States 
Testing Company in conjunction 
with Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Last summer the annual three- 
week refresher course in textiles and 
testing techniques had 25 class mem- 
bers consisting of five men, includ- 
ing three civilian employees from 
the U.S. Navy, a businessman from 
the Philippines, and a_ technician 
from a southern textile mill. Of the 
20 women, 13 were college profes- 
sors and seven were high school 
teachers. 

Through lectures, demonstrations, 
and practice sessions, the students 
covered all phases of analysis of tex- 
tiles and related merchandise as con- 


Miss Padgett is completing her 
Ph.D. in Textile Chemistry and Eco- 
nomics at Purdue University, and is 
teaching textiles in the textile and 
clothing department. 
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ducted by a commercial laboratory. 
There were also field trips to such 
places as a dyeing and_ finishing 
plant, a leather tannery, to the test- 
ing laboratories of a magazine and 
a department store, to a_ pattern 
company, and to the studio of a 
dress designer. 

The first part of the course con- 
sists of an analysis of the structure 
of raw materials, yarns, and fabrics. 
This is followed by a review of tex- 
tile fibers, old and new, and methods 
of textile finishing and dyeing. Then 
comes a session on the physical tests 
used with textiles. Microscopic tests 


The Multiple Testing Station used in psychometric testing of products so that 


Keeping up-to-date with a summer course in..... 


By ROSE PADGETT 






CLOTHING « TEXTILES 





and identification of fibers, and a re- 
view of the relationship of the vari- 
branches of chemistry to the 
textile industry are the next topics 
of discussion. A review of bacteri- 
ology and engineering, as related to 
textiles and textile testing follows, 
and the course concludes with an in- 
troduction to psychometrics and 
some of the other types of work con- 
ducted by a commercial laboratory. 

When first glancing at the course 
schedule, the student may feel that 
some of the topics seem remote from 
his own textile knowledge. But as 
the course continues, the lecture ma- 


ous 





panel members may make their observations under rigidly controlled conditions. 














terial dove-tails with the subject 
matter of modern textiles. Working 
with the experts in the Textile Di- 
vision of the U.S. Testing Company, 
teachers and businessmen with a 
previous knowledge of textiles can 
bridge the gap between their earlier 
knowledge and modern textile inno- 
vations. 


Psychometric Testing 


Psychometrics is a method of test- 
ing which employs panels of human 
beings to evaluate products. In the 
evaluation of many so-called intan- 
gibles, there is no substitute for the 
sensitive psychological and physio- 
logical reactions of the consumer 
and the trained observer. Psycho- 
metrics employs selectively all the 
senses of its observers and makes 
it possible to apply quantitative 
methods to such important factors 
as flavor, aroma, appearance, and 
texture. This scientific method elim- 
inates the guesswork from consumer 
product testing, and results can be 
interpreted statistically. 

An example of the use of psycho- 
metrics is in product evaluation. Ob- 
server panels can detect very slight 
differences in the physical charac- 
teristics of a product. Here, the per- 
sonal appeal for a company’s new 
product may be checked before it is 
marketed, or tests may be conducted 
to try to find why a marketed prod- 
uct does not sell. 

The multiple testing station (pic- 
tured on page 17) is used so that 
panel members may make observa- 
tions under rigidly controlled condi- 
tions. No member is permitted to 
see or to communicate with other 
members of the panel. 

Lab tests can settle many ques- 
tions about product packaging and 
aid in their design or redesign. 
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Textile technician demonstrates a piece of apparatus that is 
used to determine shape retention of brassieres after washing. 


These factors can be investigated: 
apparent size, opening and _ reseal- 
ing properties, attractiveness, legi- 
bility, attention - value, recognition- 
ease, and many others. The Tachis- 
toscope is used in this connection 
to study observer reactions to a 
given product with a minimum of 
distraction. Operating in total dark- 
ness, a panel member is given a very 
brief “exposure” to different pack- 
age designs, labeling, and adver- 
tising copy in order to measure legi- 
bility, and attention and recognition 
values. Both real and jumbled lay- 
outs and labelings are used in an at- 
tempt to measure shape, size, and 
color effect upon the observer. Un- 
der no condition does the panel mem- 
ber know the purpose of the test 
nor does he expect to learn whether 
the answer he gives is “right” or 
“wrong.” 

Another use of psychometric test- 
ing is in the field of product im- 
provement. Trained observers may 
frequently give useful leads for de- 
veloping a superior product. After 
incorporating the changes indicated, 
the product may again be evaluated 
to determine whether such changes 
have materially improved the con- 
sumer acceptability. 


Certification and Labeling 


Currently, manufacturers and re- 
tailers are seeking ways and means 
of convincing the consumer that they 
are maintaining quality. While the 
term “laboratory tested” has been 
used for years, questions always 
arise, “‘What laboratory?” or ‘Who 
tested it?” 

Facts backed by the name of a 
reliable independent testing company 
are being used to substantiate claims 
made in many fields. ‘‘Certified’”’ has 
been defined as “endorsed authori- 





A group of students at lecture on hosiery testing. Lecturer 
discusses yarn size of the parts of the stockings displayed. 


tatively, attested as to quality, quali- 
fications, and fitness.” The United 
States Testing Company operates a 
Certified Merchandise Plan to guide 
economical buying and to protect the 
consumer. Manufacturers whose 
products have been certified are 
pledged to retain the high quality 
standards required for the original 
certification of their products. 

To make sure that high - quality 
standards are maintained, represen- 
tatives of the testing company make 
monthly purchases of sheets, over- 
alls, fabrics, stockings, and other 
products in retail stores just as any 
ordinary consumer might make a 
purchase. These samples are then 
tested to assure continuing confor- 
mance to certification standards. 
Manufacturers realize that it pro- 
tects their business to sell quality 
merchandise and promote consumer 
satisfaction. 

The Consumer Service Group of 
the U.S. Testing Company, the only 
department with an all-woman staff, 
makes all the purchases for the Cer- 
tified Merchandise Program. Fre- 
quently they ask the help of past 
students from all parts of the coun- 
try. In addition to conducting the 
annual summer refresher course, 
this department also puts out the 
well-known monthly Testing League 
Bulletin. 


Applications of Radioisotopes 


An interesting part of the course 
includes an account of the use of 
radioisotopes in the field of science 
and industry. One noteworthy ex- 
ample of their use in the textile in- 
dustry is in the elimination of a 
static electrical charge which forms 
on processed material resulting in 
an inconvenient attraction or repul- 

(Concluded on page 41) 
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Are you going to the American Home Economies Association annual 
meeting in San Francisco? If so, here is a preview of the many new 
business-sponsored teaching aids which will be on exhibit in the Civic 
Auditorium. You will want to be sure to stop and visit the booths of 
the companies represented on these pages, and register for their new 
materials. But if you cannot attend the home economics meetings, 
/ then here is your special chance to send for the same materials that 

\ are being introduced in the Convention exhibits. These materials have 
been created by home economics departments to help meet your teach- 
ing needs. Send for them now and be ready for fall. 













Abbott Laboratories 
North Chicago, Illinois 












Put SWEETNESS Back in the Diet 


Please send me, without charge: 3 2-page 
(without adding a calorie) Sucaryl®) recipe booklet, ‘Calorie Saving Recip« 
for Foods Sweetened Without Sugar.” (If you d 
The good news is SUCARYL® (Cyclamate, Abbott)—the won- sire more than one copy, indicate how many ) 





; a 3 ; |] Two sample bottles of Sucaryl®) Tablets 
derful new non-caloric sweetener. Cooks, bakes without losing its 


; ; , ' : Name 
sweetness, without turning bitter. We've got samples and recipe 


booklets for you. Just tell us what you need! School or Organization 


° Address 
See You In San Francisco! > ; 
City Zone Stat 


6l June 54 PHE 
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Jane Ashley, 










Corn Products Refining Company Booth 87 Home Service Dept. 51 
Corn Products Refining Company 
We will be looking forward to seeing you at our booth so that 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 
we can show you the material we have to offer for distribution Please send me free copies of Pretty as a Picture Parties 
to your groups. Our two classroom units including color wall for distribution to my students 
charts on both Salad Making and Pastry, and our Pretty as a ore vith 
Picture Parties book have met with great success in home eco- 7 Pl 
SChNOO 


nomics work. 


e . ° . Ss 
Of course you need not wait for the Home Economics Convention creet 
to order the Pretty as a Picture Parties book for distribution to City Zon Stat 
your students. Check if you want mailed NOW or SEPTEMBEI 


666A June 514 PHE 














Johnson’s Wax. 


Consumer Education Dept. 


Be sure to register at the Johnson's Wax , is : 
: Racine, Wisconsin 


Booth—No. 69-70. You might be the 


lucky winner of a $48.95 Electric Floor Please send me [] immediately in September—the latest edition 
Polisher. Whether you win the big prize your Catalog of Free Teaching Aids 

or not, you'll get a special souvenir 

(something entirely different this year) Name 

plus information about new literature and Title or Department 


products. 
School or Organization 


ll 2 fh he , Street 


Consumer Education Director City Zon Stat 


6 June 51 PHE 











Kellogg Company, Battle Creek. Mich. 






Department of Home Economics Services 


4 ‘1H iJ : 
9 BOOT 68 Please send my free cé Py of the KELLOGG MEMO.-CALI NDAR 
44 for 1954-55. I understand supply is limited I y single 


OPpy today 
, , nee ° Nam¢ litl 
Kellogg’s Department of Home Economics Services offers you a 
free copy of the unique Kellogg Memo-Calendar for the Academit School or Colleg 
Year 1954-55 when you register at our booth. (Or mail attached Address 
coupon.) Limited supply restricts offer to a single copy, so re- City Fon Sens 
serve yours promptly. Samples of new teaching aids will be OF 5 Hy; ¢ 


included. s 5 } 
( 8 June 51 PHE 








Take advantage 
of the helpful 


teaching aids 


in this section 


tose ot str te op Ae Sebi ttn nates eh te Sep init ripe seth senate spt te 


Just check 





Come 0 a vt on ee a rie Z sel as 


and mail to: 


Practical Home Economics 
33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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HEIB Pre-Meeting 


“MBERS of the Home Economics in Busi- 
Vi ness group of the American Home Econom- 
ics Association will meet for their yearly 
meeting in San Francisco July 3-5 immediately 
preceding the 45th annual meeting of the AHEA. 

A full and interesting program has_ been 
planned for this Fourth of July week end with 
a good balance of informative sessions and so- 
cial activities. Headquarters will alternate be- 
tween the Fairmont and Mark Hopkins hotels. 

The national HEIB chairman, Iris Davenport 
will greet you on Saturday, July 3, at the open- 
ing luncheon which is scheduled for 12 noon 
at the Fairmont Hotel. The afternoon program 
will feature a panel presentation on public rela- 
tions. Russel Z. Eller, advertising manager of 
Sunkist Growers, Theodore R. Sills of Theodore 
Sills Public Relations Agency, and Marjorie Deen 
of General Foods will participate. 

All meetings on Sunday, July 4, will take place 
at the Mark Hopkins Hotel. The morning ses- 
sion will be devoted to business meetings. In 
the afternoon, Kay Hillard and Walter Doty of 
Sunset magazine and Maurice Sands, interior 
decorator and color authority of San Francisco 
will present ‘Western Living—lIts Influence on 
Tomorrow’s America.” The day will come to a 
wonderful conclusion with the annual banquet. 
James Q. DuPont will speak on ‘Pattern for 
Success.” 

Back to the Fairmont on Monday, July 5, for 
a business meeting in the morning, followed by 
a luncheon and an Hawaiian fashion show. 


Home Demonstration Agents 
A get-acquainted hour and dinner will be held 
by the National Home Demonstration Agents’ 
Association on July 5 at the Whitcomb Hotel 
for all members of the group who plan to at- 
tend the AHEA convention. 
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Weim WELCOME TO OUR BOOTH AT SAN FRANCISCO! 





Monsanto Chemical Company MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 

makers of “all,”’ the controlled suds detergent, Home Laundry Institute, Dept. PHE-6 . 

will exhibit at booth no. 388-389 1700 South 2nd Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 

[J Please send me your free ALL Introductory Tea 

Stop at our booth to see many of the new ing Kit now. 
fabrics made of man-made fibers and cottons () Please deliver in Sept. for start of school year 
that become elegant and more serviceable with 
the new finishes. Name 
Every fabric exhibited is completely washable Title or Dept | 


in automatic washers with “‘all’’ the controlled- School or Organization 
suds detergent. : 

Street 
At the same time, you can order your fall Cc 7 aii 
educational materials on laundering. se —_ _ 


98 June 54 PHE 








Singer Sewing Machine Co.. 


e e " Educational Dept., | 
Singer Junior Dressmaking Contest 149 Broadway, iow York 6, N. Y. 


For Girls 11 to 17 — Please send me address of SINGER Sewing Center nearest my 
More Than $60,000 Worth of Prizes school. 


Free entry blanks for your girls at all SINGER Sewing Centers. Name . 
Look in phone book under SINGER Sewing Machine Company 


or mail the attached coupon. School ( 
SINGER SEWING MACHINE presents its latest models of Street 
Sewing Machines and Tables. At Booths #274-276 City Zon State 


16 June 54 PHE 
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Westinghouse Electric Corporatio.: 
will display its latest model electric appliances . . . and all of the Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
Westinghouse Teaching Aids for Home Economics classes at Consumer Service Dept. PHE-654, Mansfield, Ohio 
) 6% r / ‘ ormation abo V est- 
Exhibit Space D. Please send free Teaching Aids Kit and int ion about West 
inghouse School Plan appliance purchases 
. - ° pits ; r- ‘ 1 dix matl Sept f 
Use coupon to register for free Teaching Aids Kit and folder - mail immediately premper 5 
sie aoe . - Name 
describing Westinghouse School Plan, if you do not plan to School 
Choo 
attend the AHEA. School Address 
City Zon State 


22 June 54 PHE 





Practical Home Economics 
33 West 42d St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Practical Home Economies My Nam« 


The Magazine for Teachers Address 


‘ . —* — Tit! Amount encl s 
Get 2 full year subscriptions at the special rate of $3.60 for both! = 


Enter one subscription for yourself and one for a friend, and get Extend my subscription for one yeat 
both at the very low rate of $3.60. One subscription for one 
year is $3.00. Send remittance with order. If you are already a Start my subscription with September 1954 
subscriber, we will extend your own subscription one year beyond a ee 

its expiration date. Be sure to fill out both forms at right 


Addre SS 


Title 
31 June 54 PHE 











| REGISTER HERE FOR TEACHING AIDS AT SCHOOL OPENING TIME. 





These colorful 
NEW 

leaching materials 
are yours 


lor the asking 


i. Ms. NA — 


‘A 
A “A ‘e 


Just check the 
ones you want 
and MAIL today 





AHEA 
45th Annual Meeting 


the 45th annual meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association. Ideal weather 
and moderate temperatures are predicted. How- 
ever the local committee suggests that you come 
prepared with a wool suit and a topcoat in the 
event of a cool spell. 
Planned around the theme, “Today’s Challenge 
to the Home Economist,” the meeting will be of 
interest and value to all members. Four busy 


B tie son s San Francisco is the setting for 





The Oakland Bay Bridge connects San 
Francisco with Oakland as well as the 
main highways leading from the East. 





Seafood is cooked in sidewalk cauldrons 
and served hot at the Fisherman's Wharf. 
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days have been arranged. Every session will 
feature topics of vital importance to the home 
economist. But because there is so much to see 
and do in San Francisco, free time for sight- 
seeing and shopping has been conveniently 
scheduled in the program. 

The keynote address of the opening session on 
Tuesday will be given by John Harvey Furray 
who will speak on “The Challenge of Education 
for One World.” A supporting panel will discuss 
the topic, “Are We Doing Our Part?” 

Wednesday’s sessions will be given over to the 
importance of research. Programs on food and 
health, textiles and clothing, family relationships 
and child development, and housing and house- 
hold equipment will be presented throughout 
the day. 

Thursday will be devoted to department and 
division meetings. Discussion topics, and meet- 
ing times are being scheduled so that you can 
conveniently attend several sessions during the 
day. A sight-seeing bus tour and dinner at the 
Adobe Creek Lodge will be the evening event. 

The final session on Friday will stress world 
economics and feature a presentation by Judson 
T. Landis on the topic, “The Values We 
Live By.” 


Oriental buildings predominate in the 
Chinatown sections of San Francisco. 





Household Finance Corporation 
Consumer Education Dept. PHE 6-4 
919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 










Please send me your new filmstrip, “How to Use Consumer Credit 
Wisely,” on free loan for one week, for showing on 

Please reserve one month in advance 

Name 

School 


Address 


City Zone State ie 

12 June 54 PHE 
Free—New Electric Range Teaching Kit! 
10 full-color wall charts and Teaching Guide! 
ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association 
155 East 44th Street, Dept. PHE-6-54, New York 17, N. Y. 
(Please check) School has does not have Electric Range in 
laboratory 
Please send me, absolutely FREE, the new Electric Range Teaching Kit. 


Your Name 
Name of School 


| 
| 


Street and Number 


City Zone State 
79 June 54 PHE 


United Fruit Company Offers Teaching Kit 
A new 24-page CHIQUITA BANANA 
COOK BOOK with all recipe illustrations 
in four colors. A new educational BANANA 
WALL CHART, also in full color. Both 
are in the NEW TEACHING KIT, free 


K to all Home Economics teachers United 





Fruit Company, Pier 3, North River, New 
York 6, N. Y 

Name Position 

School 

Address 

City State 


21 June 54 PHE 
Vacuum Can Company 

19 So. Hoyne Ave., Chicago 12, lil. 
Please send illustrated circular “Group A’ showing how schools are 


using AerVoiD Vacuum Insulated Hot Food Carriers to expedite schoo 


lunch operations and save money 
Name 

School 

Street Address 


City Zon State 
120 June 54 PHI 


Vernon Kilns 
2310 E. 52nd St., Los Angeles 58, California 
ENTIRELY NEW, 1954 TABLE-SETTING BOOK 


14 Color Illustrations! VK-489 
Please send copies of your 1954 table-setting book, Entertainin 
Table Ideas, (a lc a Copy Cash or check enclosed $ 
School 
Name 
Address 
City Zon State 


73 June 54 PHI 








In this section 


each month == 
youll find many 
NEW 


leaching aids 
t ‘4 A 


* t, 
Just check 
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and mail to: 
Practical Home Economics 
33 West 42nd Street 


New York 36, N.Y. 
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Legislative building in Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


CANADIAN 


Home Economics 
Association Convention 


of the Canadian Home Economics Associa- 

tion biennial convention, which takes place 
August 24th to 26th in Toronto, Canada, do not 
conflict with those of the AHEA meeting. Thus, 
it is with special pleasure that the members of 
the Canadian Association cordially extend an in- 
vitation to all home economists to attend their 
convention. They also suggest that you arrange 
to stay for the Canadian National Exhibition 
which opens on August 26. 

Registration will begin on Tuesday, August 
24, at the Royal York Hotel in Toronto. An 
exhibitors’ luncheon is the first event of the pro- 
gram. This will be followed by a general assem- 
bly which will feature a speaker and demonstra- 
tion on group leadership. 

The general assemblies on Wednesday, Aug- 
ust 25, will include talks by Evaleen Dollery 
and Helen McKercher, the ehairman and vice 
vresident of the Canadian Home Economics As- 
sociation. Research reports on food and _ nutri- 
tion, and textiles and detergents will be pre- 
sented at the afternoon session. 

The final day’s event will feature such out- 
standing speakers as Dr. Henrietta Fleck, pro- 
fessor of home economics, New York University, 
and Dr. Ross Chapman, of the Food and Drugs 
Division, Ottawa. The speaker at the annual 
banquet will be Dr. Margaret Hocken of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations in Rome. 

Many convention exhibits have been planned 
for your interest. They will be open every day 
of the convention so there will be ample time 
to see everything and chat with the represen- 
tatives of the various companies. 


Fi: the first time in many years the dates 
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IMPLICITY combined with good 
taste and imagination is the 
keynote of the modern trend in 

table setting. Today, the most hand- 
some table is not necessarily the one 
laden with fine damask, translucent 
china, heavy crystal, and ornate sil- 
ver. Instead, it is the table setting 
that creates pleasure for the family 
and guests and at the same time 
performs the basic function of sup- 
plying the necessary tools for serv- 
ing and eating a meal. 

Choice of table appointments de- 
pends upon many things, but pri- 
marily the selection should be made 
to harmonize with your mode of liv- 
ing. Many of the pieces you select 
will be used two or three times a 
day almost every day of the year. 
Therefore, before making final de- 
cisions on the selection of tableware, 
try to visualize the over-all effect the 
combined appointments will create 
in your home. 

The room in which you will serve 
the food, the type of food you like 
to serve, the kind of service you en- 
joy using will all help you to deter- 
mine the patterns and styles in ap- 
pointments that will satisfy your in- 
dividual needs. Harmony in colors 
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Trade Winds pattern by Vernon Kilns is used in this setting. 
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and in textures will also play a part 
in the selection. 

Dramatic results may be achieved 
with bold contrasts in textures and 
in colors. However, too many domi- 
nating factors tend to cause confu- 
sion and unrest. A subtle display is 
often more dramatic than a setting 
that is intentionally shocking. Thus, 


after you have selected the main 
theme of your tablesware, choose 
all other appointments to either 


strengthen or decrease its dominance 

according to the effect you wish to 

create. 
Attractive 


tableware is available 


to almost everyone because of the 
vide variety of styles in almost 
every price range. Manuf: urers 
carry open stock in many patterns 


for years after they have been in- 
troduced. With this system it is pos- 
sible to begin with the necessary 
pieces and enlarge the set the 
need arises. 

The theory of starter sets is also 
helpful to the young homemaker 
with a limited budget and _in- 
adequate storage space. The starter 
set has also taken some of the guess- 
work out of selecting those pieces 
which are absolutely necessary. All 


as 


* 


¥ 


the essential pieces are included in 


the set and extra serving dishes or 


additional sets are easily obtainable. 

A typical dinnerware starter set 
might include a dinner plate, lunch- 
eon or salad plate, soup plate, and 


a cup and saucer. A_ silverware 
starter set includes a luncheon knife 
and fork, bread and butter knife, 
salad or dessert fork, soup spoon, 


and teaspoon. 


Arrangement 


Although great freedom is atl- 


forded in decorative displays, there 
are certain basic rules in the ar 
rangement of your. silver, china, 
glassware, and linen that should be 
followed for the comfort and con 
venience of your guests. 

At an informal meal, the dinner 
plate is placed so that it will be di 
rectly in front of the guest. Knives 
and spoons are placed to the right 


and forks are placed to the left in 


order of their use. The one excep- 
tion is the oyster fork which is 
placed at left above the forks. 


Glasses are arranged at right above 
the knife and The napkin 
should be simply folded and placed 
at the left of the forks. 


spoons. 
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HOICE of tools for eating and 

serving is dependent upon your 

individual preference. Hand- 
some and functional designs are 
available in solid silver, silver plate, 
and stainless steel. Designs should 
be selected in terms of long-range 
use, because purchase of tableware 
may very often be considered a life- 
time investment. 

When choosing your pattern it is 
helpful to decide just what your 
basic are. For instance, if 
you are pleased with ornate objects 
and the furnishings of your home 
reflect this preference, then a richly 
designed pattern may be pleasing to 
you. However, if you lean toward 
simple almost severe lines, choose a 
pattern that typifies this taste. If 
your preferences are more general, 
there are many patterns which grace- 
fully combine decorated and_ plain 
surfaces that compliment the decor 
of any home. 


tastes 
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Before making the final decision, 
consider the pieces for qualities 
other than pattern. Handle them to 
check for weight, balance, and pro- 
portion. Finishes vary with the pat- 
tern, too. A highly polished shiny 
surface may scratch and show wear 
quickly while a soft patina tends 
to mellow after long use. Patterns 
which are enhanced by oxidation be- 
come more beautiful with age and 
require no additional care. 


Quality and Use 


We are assured by law that any 
piece marked “Sterling” or “Sterling 
Silver’? contains nine hundred and 
twenty-five thousandths parts. of 
pure silver. Weight of silver pieces 
varies with different patterns; the 
heavier the piece the more silver it 
contains. The amount of silver used 
in silver-plated ware ranges from 
a thin coating to the very fine triple 
plate. The craftsmanship employed 


Fine silverware and gracefully rounded 
tables contribute greatly toward gra- 
cious living. The Old Master tea set at 
left is designed by Towle as are the 
Rambler Rose and Craftsman patterns 
shown below in typical place settings. 





also 


the 


tableware 
determining 


in fashioning the 
plays a part in 
quality. 

Tableware may be purchased _ in 
complete service sets, individually, 
or in place settings. A typical place 
setting includes one luncheon fork, 
luncheon knife, salad or dessert fork, 
butter knife, soup spoon, and tea- 
spoon. Additional pieces for serv- 
ing might include two vegetable 
spoons, a meat fork, and a sugar 
spoon. Dinner knives and forks com- 
plete the set for a formal meal. 

Constant use is recommended to 
keep silver in good condition, but 
it should never be used for kitchen 
tools. Ordinary use and care will 
keep silverware in the best of con- 
dition for years. After use table- 
ware should be washed separately in 
hot sudsy water, rinsed, and dried 
with a soft towel. It should be pol- 
ished once a month with a reliable 
polishing cream or liquid. 
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OTTERY and china are equally 
suitable for setting the modern 
table. Either may be used ef- 
fectively for informal and formal 
occasions. They can be mixed in one 


table-setting if care is taken to 
create a harmonious and_ planned 
arrangement. 

There can be no set rule for the 


choice between pottery and china for 
your table. Individual preference 
and your other table appointments 
as well as the decor of the home 
should be your guide. Your budget 
may also help determine the selec- 
tion. China is generally expensive 
because of the complicated manufac- 
turing and greater 
during production. Pottery is less 
expensive to produce, and 
quently prices are lower and there 
is greater variety on the market. 


processes loss 


conse- 


Fine china is translucent, beau- 
tiful to behold, and delightful to 
handle. It is light in weight, well 


balanced, and handsomely decorat- 
ed. Until recently only  conven- 
tional patterns were available, but 
now manufacturers of fine china 
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Selecting Your Dinnerware 


have introduced new lines with mod- 
ern styling. 

Dramatic color, interesting shapes 
and designs are the most outstand- 
ing features of modern pottery or 
earthenware. Almost every type of 
styling from colonial to extreme 
modern is available in pottery. As 
in chinaware, there are a number 
of quality grades ranging from the 
inferior product to such lovely earth- 
enware as Wedgewood and Spode. 
Poorly made earthenware will craze, 
the glaze will crack, or the pattern 
may fade or wash off easily. 

Color in fine earthenware is often 
achieved by tinting the clay as well 
as the glaze. Thus a greater array 
of colors is possible in earthenware 
than in chinaware. Patterns are usu- 
ally applied under the glaze in the 
production of fine earthenware. This 
makes patterns permanent so they 
will not come off with scraping or 
the use of strong detergents.  In- 
cidentally, permanent colors and pat- 
terns are particularly important if 
dishes are to be washed in an auto- 
matic dishwasher where the strong 


Silverware is appropriate for breakfast buffet. 
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force of water tends to wash 
overglaze patterns and gold trim. 


aways 


Setting the Table 
One set of 
used for almost every type of serv- 


dinnerware may be 


ice from breakfast and dinner to 
a party buffet. There is no need 
to buy extra place settings in an 


ticipation of a great guests 
Instead extra salad plates, gay 
interesting 


many 
soup 


dishes, and glassware 


may be used to enlarge your set for 


those “extra people’ occasions 


Dinnerware may be varied with 


different accessories and 


types ol 


setting. Linens can be used to 
change the entire feeling of yout 
table setting. A pure white linen 
cloth may signify formality, while 
gaily colored place mats of nubbys 
weave or plastic indicate a more 
casual mood. 

Centerpieces add the final touch 
to your table-setting. Use flowers, 
or other decorative pieces, but keep 
them low for the comfort of your 
guests. If centerpiece is large, re 
move it before serving dinner. 








Consider these points when 


Selecting Glassware 


N MODERN table settings, glass- 

ware is increasingly popular, es- 

pecially because good quality and 
design are available in pieces priced 
low enough for the most modest 
budget. A visit to the local variety 
store will turn up outstanding val- 
ues in glassware for every eating, 
drinking, and cooking use at prices 
as low as ten cents an item 

Attention to a few basic rules in 
choosing glassware will enable you 
to get full value from your purchases 
in terms of styling, beauty, and use- 
fulness. 

In any price range, glassware 
should be selected on the basis of 
three qualities; shape, clarity, and 
decoration. Although durability, too, 
should be considered, modern manu- 
facturing and annealing processes 
turn out glassware which will last 
indefinitely with ordinary handling 
precautions. 

First, the shape of the glass 
chosen should be functional and in 
good proportion. Shapes that blend 
well with all types of furnishings 
are the most practical and distinc- 
tive looking. Remember, too, that 
for long-lasting qualities as well as 
for beauty, should be well 
balanced to prevent easy tipping. 

When considering shape, take note 
of the dual-purpose use of each 
piece. Tumblers can be used for 
water, milk, or iced drinks; short 
wide glasses filled with ice and a 
tiny glass of sauce can be used for 
shrimp cocktails; and pilsner glasses 
make attractive servers for parfaits. 

Clarity in glassware is no longer 
much of a problem since modern 
manufacturing processes have given 
even moderately - priced items the 
“water-white” lustrous qualities that 
once were found only in expensive 
glass. Imperfections are rare, but 
it is wise to check for them. 

Decoration on glassware is a mat- 
ter of individual taste. Glassware is 
available without design, with a 
mere suggestion of a pattern, or 
with highly elaborate designs 
achieved by cutting, etching, engrav- 
ing or applied color. Although the 


glasses 
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variety of glassware is infinite and 
sometimes confusing, the trick is to 
visualize how the glass plate, bowl, 
or stemware will look on your table 
with your silver and china. 

Remember, too, that glassware 
must go with other tableware and 
linens you already have. For con- 
trast, consider the striking emerald- 
color glassware which gives a cool 
modern look to the table setting. 
Placed on light-colored mats or table- 
cloth, these glasses, plates, and cups 
and saucers add interest and are 
particularly refreshing when used 
for outdoor service on hot summer 
days. 

And don’t be too concerned with 
matching glassware to other table 
accessories. By carefully selecting 
glassware so that it will blend with 
other table appointments, unmatched 
patterns can make an_ attractive 
table. Modern serving practices 
have made obsolete the problem of 
correct glassware for a_ particular 
use. The trend now is that if it 
serves a purpose, use it. 

When shopping for glassware, par- 
ticularly for the table, ask the sales- 
girl to let you see your choice a.few 
steps away from the mass display 
which can often be distracting. This 
will give you an entirely new per- 
spective of the item and a better 
feel of how it will look at home. 
When looking at an_ individual 
water-clear piece use a purse, sleeve 
or some other surface to provide a 
dark background. 

Once you have chosen your glass- 
ware give it reasonable care. Wash 
in hot sudsy water to which a small 
amount of ammonia has been added. 
Rinse glasses in water of equal tem- 
perature and air-dry rims downs. If 
you use soap, glasses should be 
toweled. For storage, place stem- 
ware upright on the shelf, not rim 
down. Place similar-sized pieces in 
rows from front to back of the shelf 
so you need not reach over low pieces 
to get a tall goblet. Never crowd or 
stack glassware. All glassware 
should be wiped with a soft cloth 
before using. 
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Chose well designed useful glassware. 


Judge glassware against dark sleeve. 























Glassware may be used in many ways. 
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Consider the uses of heat-proof glass. 
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Storing Your 
Tableware 


By ORPHA MAE THOMAS 


ECAUSE so many _§ different 

pieces of tableware are needed 

to set the table for any one meal, 
convenient storage of china, glass, 
silver, and linen is of major im- 
portance to the homemaker. 

Each type of appointment should 
be stored as near as possible to 
the center where it is first used. 
This would mean that most of the 
dinnerware would be stored near the 
dining table. However, the pieces 
used for serving hot food should 
be stored near the range. This in- 
cludes the platter, chop plate, vege- 
table dishes, gravy boat, and tea 
pot. Salad plates may be _ stored 
near the dining table or the refrig- 
erator depending upon the type of 
salads served. Probably the most 
convenient place would be near the 
refrigerator since most salads are 
best served on chilled plates. The 
same is true for dishes used for 


Dr. Thomas is an associate profes- 
sor of home economics of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, N. Y. 
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Always air-dry glassware, rims down. 
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chilled desserts. Casseroles and 
dishes which are used for mixing, 
cooking, and serving would be most 
conveniently stored at the mix cen- 
ter. 

A good rule is to store dishes at 
the most convenient place in the 
quantities used. For instance, since 
the lower shelf of the wall cabinet 
is the easiest to reach you will 
want to store many different items 
there. This puts a premium on the 
space in regard to convenience. If 
you use four of each item for your 
family, then store four of each plate, 
saucer, cup, tumbler, etc., on the bot- 
tom shelf. The rest of the set can 
be placed at a less convenient loca- 
tion. 

Storing tableware so that it is 
immediately accessible will reduce 
motions and save time and energy 
for you. If the cupboard has double 
doors arranged so that one must be 
opened before the other, keep those 
items used most often inside the 
door opened first. For ease in ob- 
taining, store nothing on top of any- 
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Store stemware upright on shelf. 


Shelf cushions by Rubbermaid prote 
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ct dinnerware from chipping. 





thing else except its duplicate. This 
will eliminate having to lift off sev- 
eral items to get the desired. 
Many of us have stacked sauce dishes 


one 


on top of saucers, on top of salad 
plates, on top of dinner plates, on 
top of meat platters. Similarly noth 
ing should be stored behind anything 
its duplicate. Store in 
front 


else except 
from 


tumbler and 


back to each size 


cup. 


rows 


Arranging Cabinet Space 

Many new have adjust 
able shelf supports so that you can 
vary the height of the shelves and 
add additional ones if desired. Ex- 
isting cupboards with widely spaced 
shelves put to better use if 
extra shelves are inserted. 

Vary the height of shelves when 
adding new ones. Many shelves need 
to be only 6 to & inches high. A 
shelf for platters needs to be about 
only 3 inches high. Some shelves 
for water pitchers, vases, and other 
tall objects will need to be 10 to 12 
inches high. Step shelves are also 


cabinets 


can be 


useful when cupboards are very 
wide. They permit versatility on 
the same shelf for storage of tall 
objects and for smaller items such 
as cups and saucers. 

Another method of adapting con- 
ventional cupboards is the use of 


special dish racks. These enable 
you to store dishes vertically. Special 


dividers permit grouping of dishes 


according to size and preference. 
There are also special racks avail- 
able for the storage of cups and 
saucers, 

You may wish to make some new 
storage space. Closing an unused 
doorway might provide a shallow 
cupboard. Or you might like to 

(Concluded on page 45) 
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3. Fill jar with water. . 


4. Gently place jar over 
arrangement... 














Flower Arrangements 


By HELEN STAGER POULSEN 





Quickie 10: Underwater ... the magic trick! 


Here is an idea for the person who has been 
looking for flower arrangements that are 
dramatic and different ... take only a small 
amount of material... and last a long time. 


1. The first step in making an under-water 
arrangement is to anchor the smallest size needle 
holder firmly in place onto a saucer with plas- 
ticene. Then place the flowers in the needle 
holder carefully so that stems will not loosen. 
In case of very fine stems it may be helpful to 
arrange the flowers in the hand and wind all the 
stems together with a small elastic or thread 
before anchoring in the needle he!der. Check 
the height of the arrangement to make sure it is 
shorter than the jar which is to cover it. Select 
a clear glass jar without writing, and be sure 
the rim has no nicks. 

2. Now place the saucer with its miniature 
arrangement on the bottom of a bucket or deep 
pan filled with enough water to completely cover 
the arrangement. : 

3. Next put the jar into the bucket and fill it 
with water, holding it sideways or upwards so 
that bubbles will float out. Then turn the jar 
so that the mouth is downward, taking care not 
to let the mouth of the jar break through the 
surface of the water. 

4. Gently settle the jar over the flower arrange- 
ment. When the jar is in place over the arrange- 
ment, lift the saucer carefully out of the bucket. 
Wipe the water from the underside of the saucer, 
but leave a little water in the saucer to insure 
a perfect seal between plate and edge of the jar. 

5. Under-water arrangements are effective 
when repeated in twos or threes. So collect jars 
of different sizes and different heights. It is 
not necessary to use the same flowers in each 
arrangement, but they should look well together. 
Pairs of under-water arrangements in the same 
height jars might be alternated with candles 
down the center of a table. It is also attractive 
to place flowerlets in the saucer around the out- 
side of the jar. 


5. Combine different 
sizes of jars... 














The USDA reports on... 


FOODS + NUTRITION * SCHOOL LUNCH 


Vitamin C in the School Lunch 


VER the period of years since 
the requirements of the Type A 
school lunch were formulated by 

the United States Department of 
Agriculture, there have been in- 
quiries by nutrition groups as to the 
adequacy of the A lunch program. 

As no changes have been made in 
the school lunch program since it 
was first inaugurated in 1946, the 
USDA decided to undertake a study 
of the nutritional adequacy of the 
school lunch. These studies were 
made throughout the entire United 
States, and results showed that the 
diets of school children are lacking 
in vitamins A and C. It was also 
found that the minimum require- 
ments of the A lunch as now pre- 
scribed needed to be supplemented, 
especially for the older children. 

It was decided that rather than 
change the A lunch pattern, it 
would be better to keep this pattern 
as a guide to meal planning. But to 
overcome the deficiencies, supple- 
ments should be added to the mini- 
mum Type A requirements. 

As a result of these decisions, the 
USDA has released informational 
materials to encourage the daily use 
of vitamin C in the school lunch 
menu. It also recommends that vita- 
min A foods be used twice weekly. 
More information on the use of vita- 
min A foods is forthcoming, and will 
be reported in an early fall issue 
of this magazine. 

The department recommends that 
the serving of more than the mini- 
mum amounts of food required by 
the Type A program is to be encour- 
aged. In this informational program 
the USDA has made available visual 
aids on the above subjects. These 
visual aids may be obtained through 
the state departments of education. 
Following are some suggestions for 
the storage, preparation, and use of 
vitamin C foods in the school lunch 
program. 


Storage of Vitamin C Foods 


Vitamin C is found in many fruits 
and vegetables. But whether or not 
this essential vitamin makes the 
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By MARION CRONAN 








complete journey from the garden 
or orchard to the school lunch table, 
or is lost or destroyed on the way, 
depends on what happens to the food 
in between. 

Both heat and age are enemies of 
vitamin C. It can easily be lost or 
destroyed through improper storage. 
High storage temperatures increase 
the loss of vitamin C, so fresh fruits 
and vegetables should be kept cold. 
And they should be used before they 
have lost their vitamin C through 
aging or wilting. 

The effect of storage temperatures 
on the retention of vitamin C in 
fresh vegetables is illustrated by the 
results of research reported on com- 
parable samples of two varieties of 
turnip greens stored for the same 
length of time at different temper- 
atures. The results of the analyses 
showed that the vitamin C content 
of both varieties of greens stored 
for 24 hours at 40 degrees F. was 
not altered appreciably, but that one 
of the varieties stored at room tem- 
perature for the same length of time 
lost approximately 22 per cent of 
its vitamin C and the other variety 
lost over 32 per cent. 

The vitamin C content of canned 
fruits and vegetables rich in vitamin 
C is also affected by the temperature 
under which they are stored. For 
example, research showed that con- 
centrated orange juice, when stored 
at 40 degrees F. retained 98 per cent 
of its vitamin C content after six 
months’ storage. But when stored 
at 100 degrees F., it retained only 
13 per cent after two months. 





Thus canned orange juice concen- 
trates should be refrigerated. The 
recommended storage temperature is 
from 30 degrees to 45 degrees F. 
The cooler the storage temperature 
the better, just so the product does 
Frozen concentrated 


course, 


not freeze 
fruit juices, of 
kept frozen. 

In general, fresh fruits and vege- 
tables should be refrigerated at 35 
to 40 degrees F. Some, however, 
such as potatoes and sweet potatoes 
should be kept in cool dry storage. 
Temperatures around 60 degrees F. 
will keep these foods in good condi- 
tion for short periods and prevent 
excessive loss of vitamin C. These 
temperatures are satisfactory 
for the storage of canned tomatoes 
and other canned fruits and 
tables used as sources of vitamin C 


should be 


also 


vege- 


Money Wise Vitamin C 


Nine-tenths of the vitamin C from 
foods is provided by fruits and vege- 
tables. This fact should impress the 
school lunch manager with the im- 
portance of spending school lunch 
money for foods that give the high- 
est vitamin C values. 

The enemies of vitamin C 
begin their destruc- 


heat, 
water, and air 
tion as soon as vegetables are gath- 
ered. Highest vitamin C 
in field-fresh This 
is protected for school lunch use by 
packing such vegetables as broccoli, 
kale, and other vitamin C leafy vege- 
tables with crushed ice in suitable 
containers. The lunch 

Concluded on 


values are 


foods. freshness 
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Nummer 
Nalads 


The season for salads... 


Use summer plentifuls 


for appetizing, nutritious quick-and-easy meals. 


RISP, cool salads are a natural for hot weather 

meals. Refreshing and easy to prepare, salads 

can come to the table as an appetizer or accom- 
paniment to the main meal, as a main dish, or as a 
dessert or party salad. High nutritional value, too, 
makes salads important in planning well-balanced 
meals during lazy summer months. 

Here are some secrets of salad preparation. Use 
only chilled and crisped salad greens. Make the 
arrangement attractive but simple and uncluttered, 
and have plenty of contrast in color, flavor, form, 
and texture of ingredients. Balance in the arrange- 
ment is also important for eye appeal, and greens 
should never extend beyond the edge of the plate. 
When using canned fruits or vegetables, chill be- 
fore using, and drain thoroughly before combining 
with other ingredients. 
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practical S quick-and-easy MENU 10 


Photo courtesy Corn Products Refining Co. 


Dressing adds the final touch to a salad, and there 
is an endless variety that may be prepared. Mayon- 
naise, cooked salad dressing, and the ever-popular 
French dressing may be adapted to suit the type of 
salad by adding spices from dill to curry, and extras 
such as cheese or anchovies. Sour cream, whipped 
cream, or cream cheese mixed with fruit juice com- 
bine well with fruit salads. 

When preparing a crisp green salad, the dressing 
should be added at the last minute. Other salads 
of vegetables, meat, or fish are marinated in the 
dressing before being combined with lettuce or 
other greens. Use just enough dressing to moisten 
and flavor the ingredients. And to suit individual 
tastes, it’s often convenient to serve the dressing 
separately, as with the fresh fruit salad in pine- 
apple shells, pictured above. 
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MAIN DISH SALAD 


Hearty salads of meat, fish, eggs, or cheese 
are perfect choices for summer main dishes. 
This jellied salad with pineapple, shrimp, and 
tomato aspic is festive enough to serve at 
a party. 

Jellied salads have particular appeal in hot 
weather—attractive and tasty—they may be 
prepared early before the temperature and 
the day’s activity reach their peak. 

To prepare Full Moon Salad: Arrange 6 
slices of canned pineapple rings upright along 
the sides of a bread-loaf pan. Pour in your 
favorite tomato aspic. Chill until firm; un- 
mold on platter. Scoop out center and fill with 
mixture of shrimp and diced celery. Garnish 
with watercress. Mayonnaise thinned with 
pineapple juice makes a good dressing. 








Photo courtesy Hawaiian Pineapple Co. 
Full Moon Salad—pineapple and shrimp in a shimmering tomato aspic. 


ACCOMPANIMENT SALAD 


Many different fruits and vegetables may 
be combined to serve as an accompaniment to 
the main dish. Crisp raw vegetables also make 
attractive and nutritious appetizers and gar- 
stuffed 


there are many to choose from. 


nishes—carrot curls, tomato wedges, 
celery 
The familiar tossed green salad is always 
a favorite, but for something different, try 
this salad using canned grapefruit sections, 
tender raw spinach leaves, and onion rings. 
Chill ingredients and 
serving. Serve with a tart French dressing 
and for a festive touch, add bits of crumbled 


combine just before 


~~ Roquefort cheese to the dressing. 





Photo courtesy Florida Citrus Comr 
For a tasty salad, combine grapefruit, spinach leaves, and onion rings. 


DESSERT SALAD 


If the meal is substantial, a fruit 
makes a perfect ending. 

For individual servings, Banana 
Salad has taste and eye appeal. It’s made this 
way: Along center of salad plate, arrange 2 
or 3 small clusters of grapes on crisp salad 
greens or grape leaves. Peel 1 ripe banana 
and flute by running prongs of fork length- 
wise down banana. Cut crosswise into 14-inch 
Arrange overlapping slices of banana 


salad 


Grape 


slices. 
along both sides of grapes. 

If desired, grapes may be frosted by dip- 
ping small clusters into water or well-beaten 
egg white, and then into granulated sugar. 
Allow to dry before using. 
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Banana Grape Salad is easy to prepare, makes a pretty summer dessert. 
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Dairy Products 


UNE is Dairy Month—and a good 

time to emphasize the important 

place of milk and milk products 
in the diet. 

Dairy products are in great abun- 
dance this year, leading the USDA’s 
list of plentiful foods, and many of 
them are at considerably lower 
prices than last year. Milk produc- 
tion in 1953 was high, a record total 
of more than 121 billion pounds. 
This compares with 115. billion 
pounds in 1952 and the previous rec- 
ord of 119.8 billion pounds in 1945. 
Early this year production reached 
new heights and milk production 
for 1954 is expected to run even 
higher than in 1958. 


Reasons for the high output are 


not hard to find. There is an in- 
creased number of dairy cows, and 
even more significant is the in- 


creased high rate of milk production 
per cow. In every previous period 
in which cow numbers increased, the 
rate of production per cow showed 
no increase. But recently the aver- 
age output per cow has risen stead- 
ily. In 1953, output reached a new 
high of 5,447 pounds per cow. 


Manufactured Dairy Products 


While whole-milk output has in- 
has its uses in certain 
dairy 


creased, so 
manufactured 


the six billion pound increase in milk 
production from 1952 to 1953, only 
about 1 billion pounds were absorbed 
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Everyone needs dairy products daily. 
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by fluid milk outlets. This means, 
with a pupulation increase of nearly 
three million persons in 1953, the 
rate of consumption per person ap- 
parently was no greater than in 
1952. 

However, there was a great in- 
crease in the production of milk 
products such as cheese, butter, and 
ice cream. Plentiful dairy foods this 
June, in addition to fluid milk, in- 
clude cheddar and cottage cheese, 
dry milk, evaporated and condensed 
milk, and sour cream. Among the 
new dairy products is spray-dried 
buttermilk, a by-product of the dairy 
industry once used chiefly for live- 
stock feed. It is now being used in 
the manufacture of ice cream, frozen 
desserts, and cheese. Nuworld 
cheese, developed in Wisconsin, and 
a French-style cream cheese are 
other new products to watch for. 


Food Value Plus 


Milk furnishes the American fam- 
ily with one of the highest quality 
foods at an attractive price. It is 
an excellent source of protein, and 
one of the few foods that furnishes 
‘alcium in significant amounts. Milk 
is also a good source of riboflavin, 
vitamin A, and other essential 
nutrients. 

The importance of milk and milk 
products in the diet has been known 
for a long time. But unfortunately 
many people—especially those in the 
low-income groups and farm fami- 
lies that do not produce their own 
milk — are likely to consume rela- 
tively small quantities. For such 
families, emphasis should be on the 
many low-cost dairy products, such 
as nonfat dry milk solids, that can 
be used regularly to add nutritive 
value to daily meals. 

Another group that is likely to 
consume less milk than needed is 


teen-agers, especially young girls 
who are concerned about gaining 
weight. And yet milk is a basic food 


for any good reducing diet. A lack 
of milk and milk products during 
this period of rapid growth and in- 
creased activity can lead to serious 
results. 

Although most mothers make an 
effort to see that their children get 
enough milk, they often don’t do so 
well for themselves. Diet surveys 
show that women generally have a 
poor record as milk consumers, often 
taking far less then they need for 
adequate nutrition. Even expectant 
mothers, whose nutrition needs can 
scarcely be met with less than a 
quart of milk a day, frequently do 
not use enough milk. 


Using Dairy Products 


The great variety of dairy foods, 
now in such generous supply, come 
to the aid of the meal planner in 
providing tasty, economical, and nu- 
tritious meals. Especially in the 
summer months, dairy products can 
brighten the family fare from morn- 
ing to night. Here are some sug- 
gestions for using dairy products 
from the USDA. 

As a warm weather thirst- 
quencher, milk is a perfect choice. It 
may be enriched with additions of 
nonfat dry milk solids and flavored 
with molasses, maple flavoring, or 
spices such as nutmeg and cinnamon. 
Malted milks, egg nogs, and milk 
shakes made with sweetened banana 
pulp or ice cream and fruit juices 
are always popular and nutritious. 

Cheese goes on picnics or stays 
home to be a main dish or to top 
piping hot casseroles. Cottage cheese 
combines well with vegetables and 
fruits in a variety of salads. 

Butter is ideal with summer vege- 
tables and as a spread for sand- 
wiches. Sour cream may be _ used 
with fruits and in sauces and baked 
foods. Cream combines with fresh 
and processed fruits for gala des- 
serts, and ice cream has a special 
appeal in warm weather. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 















Aren’t we always looking for new ap- 
proaches to vitalize the subject matter of 
home economics? And don’t we agree 
that cooperation with teachers in other 
areas can be an effective means of inte- 
grating home economics with the entire 


inf school curriculum? 
= To help with such activities, the Starlac 


Division of the Borden Company has pre- 
pared a new booklet, Food in Fiction, 
which recalls some of the food scenes in famous books 
of American fiction from The Song of Hiawatha to 
The Yearling. 

A rich and varied food heritage is reflected in the 
pages of American literature. And a study of the food 
mentioned in this nation’s fiction could be a good in- 
troductory lesson for fall foods classes, emphasizing 
the traditional abundance, variety, and wholesomeness 
of American fare. 

The home economics teacher could also cooperate 
with teachers in other areas to develop a comprehen- 
sive teaching unit on American history. The contribu- 
tion of the home economics teacher might include a 
discussion of the typically American foods which are 
native to the Western hemisphere — turkeys, maize, 
sweet potatoes, squash, pumpkins, beans, tomatoes, 
green peppers, cranberries, cashew nuts, pecans, straw: 
berries, and many types of sea food. 

The booklet, Food in Fiction, provides much valuable 
background information for this type of project, sug- 
gestions for correlated studies in other areas, and lists 
of activities and experiences for students. The recipes 
contained in this 80-page booklet have been adapted 
and tested to meet modern standards, but they retain 
the flavor and atmosphere of the time in which they 
were originally used. 

Many of the recipes, such as the blancmange pudding 
described in Little Women, would easily fit into the 
regular foods curriculum. With the added incentive 
provided by its mention in the well-loved story, students 





A blancmange pudding is described in Little Women. 
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Honey cupcakes, typical fare of The Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 


would find new interest in an “ordinary” cornstarch 
pudding. 

Do you remember the story 
boy next door a dish of blancmange, garnished with the 


blossoms and leaves of the geranium plant grown by 


how Meg sent the 


her sister Amy? 


Blancmange 

2 tablespoons cornstarch 2 cups reliquified non 
14 cup sugar fat dry milk 

1g teaspoon salt | egg slightly beaten 

34 teaspoon vanilla 

Combine cornstarch, sugar, and salt in small saucepan. 
Gradually add liquid milk, and place over low heat. 
Cook, stirring constantly, until mixture comes to a boil 
and thickens, about 10 minutes. Remove from heat. 
Pour small amount of hot mixture into slightly beaten 


egg. Return to remaining hot mixture, and cook, stir 
ring constantly, until it comes to a boil, about 2 min- 
utes. Remove from heat. Add vanilla. Pour into in- 


dividual serving dishes. Chill in refrigerator. If de- 
sired, garnish with fresh fruit or finely chopped nuts. 
Makes one pint or 4 to 6 servings. 


The writings of Washington Irving, The Sketch Book 
and The Legend of Sleepy Hollow, vividly portray the 
way of living of the early Dutch farmers who settled 
in southern New York State. 


(Concluded on page 39) 




















ACATION trips will probably be 

more enjoyable if care is taken 

to close the house properly before 
driving away. First check the elec- 
trical appliances. The freezer should 
be left on and it is the primary rea- 
son for not turning off the house- 
hold electricity. The refrigerator 
should be cleaned and defrosted and 
may be left on at little cost. How- 
ever, if it is turned off, the door 
should be left open to prevent a 
musty odor. The range should be 
checked to see that all controls are 
off. The air conditioner, the de- 
humidifier, and the many small ap- 
pliances should be disconnected. 

In addition, the delivery men and 
also the police department should be 
notified of the time you will be away. 
And finally the water supply should 
be turned off, and all windows and 
doors locked. If it is possible a key 
should be left with a friend in case 
of an emergency. 


Mobile Dishwasher 


An automatic dishwasher that can 
be rolled to a storage area after use 
has been introduced by the Hotpoint 
Co. Designed for apartments where 
kitchen space is often at a premium, 
the dishwasher rolls on casters and 
has plug-in power and water connec- 
tions that eliminate all installation 
costs. The new unit has a maple 
counter top. It is equipped with all 
the features of regular undercounter 
and free-standing dishwashers 
which include a dual detergent dis- 
penser, roller-type racks, and an 
automatic heat-drying cycle. The 
mobile dishwasher may also be per- 
manently installed if desired. 


Small Vacuum Cleaner 


Weighing only 714 pounds, the 
new Westinghouse Porta-Vac is de- 
signed to be easily moved about for 
rapid cleaning. Equipped with five 
cleaning attachments and toss-away 
dirt bags, the vacuum cleaner will 
accomplish a wide variety of clean- 
ing jobs with speed and efficiency. 
Its suction power is produced by a 
1, horsepower motor and two tur- 
bine-type fans. The light weight is 
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achieved by the use of rubber re- 
inforced phenolic plastic in the body 
of the cleaner. 


Automatic Coffee Maker 


A gracefully rounded contour, 
especially designed spout, and gleam- 
ing chrome with brown plastic trim 
afe the styling features of the new 
General Electric automatic coffee 
maker. It will percolate 2 cups of 
coffee in 4 minutes or 9 cups in 15 
minutes. Easy to use, the desired 
amount of coffee and water, which 
can be either hot or cold, is placed 
in the coffee maker and the controls 





General Electric automatic coffee maker 


are set for the strength of brew de- 
sired. The coffee maker will auto- 
matically time the brew, turn off the 
controls and keep the beverage at 
serving temperature. 


Storage Tips 


The similarity in the appearance 
of the upright freezer and the house- 
hold refrigerator tends to create 
some confusion as to the proper 
method of storage. In the refriger- 
ator satisfactory cooling of food is 
dependent upon air circulation, so 
food should not be closely packed. 
However, in the upright freezer, 
where each shelf is refrigerated, 
food should be packed solidly for 
best use of storage space. Some con- 
sideration should also be given to 


the size and shape of packaging with 
preference to the space-saving 
square and rectangular shapes. An 
inventory is also an aid to the effi- 
cient use of the freezer because it 
tells the type of food stored, the 
length of storage, and the location 
of the food in the freezer. An in- 
ventory will also show whether the 
freezer is actually contributing to 
the effective management of the 
home or whether it is merely being 
used as a storage area. 


Gardening News 


Plastic sheets which have been 
coated with plant food and protec- 
tive chemicals are used to promote 
growth of roots on branches before 
they are cut away from the parent 
bush for planting. First, a ring of 
bark is removed and the exposed 
area rubbed with the treated plastic 
film and covered with damp moss. 
A piece of treated plastic is wrapped 
around the moss to retain moisture 
and provide necessary nutrients. 
Roots develop within a few weeks 
and the branch is ready for planting. 
Made of Krene plastic, Airwrap is 
available at garden supply stores. 


For the Home 


A unique lavatory for home use 
has been designed by the Koller 
Company. Called the Rinse, this new 
vitreous china fixture has hot and 
cold valves with a mixer spout. 
When either valve is turned on 
water flows from beneath the rim of 
the bowl as well as from the spout 
to give the sink a complete cleaning. 
There is a convenient shelf for tooth- 
brush and paste or powder contain- 
ers. 

Electric Skillet 

The second automatic electric fry- 
ing pan to be introduced is square 
in shape and has the control dials 
mounted high on the handle so that 
the appliance can be immersed in 
sudsy water to the tip of the handle. 
Made by Sunbeam, the electric skil- 
let may be used for frying, braising, 
stewing, and baking. It is well 
styled and can be used to serve the 
food at the table. 
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Vitamin C in the School Lunch 


(Continued from page 31) 


manager does not spend school lunch funds for vege- 
tables that are damaged in marketing or those that are 
dried out from exposure to heat and air. Here are hints 
for getting best value from vitamin C foods: 

> Buy raw vegetables that are fresh; clean; of good 
color; free from damage by insects, worms, or disease; 
not wilted, flabby, shriveled, or bruised; and uniform 
in size, shape, and maturity. 

> Buy oranges and grapefruit that are firm, heavy, 
and have a fine textured skin. 

> Buy canned citrus juices that are undiluted and 
of known quality and flavor. Buy tested, approved 
brands. 

> Buy canned tomatoes, leafy greens, grapefruit 
segments, and broccoli that have been presampled for 
color, flavor, and full pack. 

> Buy frozen strawberries, leafy greens, and broc- 
coli of known quality that are of good color, good flavor, 
and grit-free. 

> Buy locally-grown sweet potatoes, tomatoes, and 
leafy greens in season. Ask the local grower to sched- 
ule prompt delivery of these foods. The fresher the 
product, the higher the vitamin C content. 


Using Vitamin C Foods 

Fruits and vegetables that are rich in vitamin C can 
add taste enjoyment and eye interest to type A school 
lunches. The foods in this group are familiar to chil- 
dren—oranges, grapefruit, tangerines, tomatoes, cab- 
bage, broccoli, leafy greens, green peppers, and straw- 
berries. These sources of vitamin C are easy to use in: 

Beautiful salads: Green pepper, tomato, and cab- 
bage; cole slaw with orange segments; grapefruit in 
gelatin salads; or green salad with orange segments. 

Tempting desserts: Ambrosia, strawberry shortcake, 
strawberries, grapefruit tarts or orange segments with 
custard sauce. 

Finger foods: 
flower ‘‘flowerets, 
or rings. 

Cooked vegetables: Buttered kale, mustard greens, 
turnip or dandelion greens, baked sweet potato, or 


Orange halves, tomato wedges, cauli- 
” tangerines, or green pepper strips 


broccoli. 

Fruit cups: Oranges, grapes, and bananas; grape- 
fruit, diced red apples, and bananas; grapefruit, or- 
anges, and finely cut dates. 

Colorful edible garnishes: Orange slices with chicken 
or turkey; tomato slices or wedges with hamburgers. 

Relishes, uncooked: Orange and cranberry; or green 
pepper, cabbage, and tomato (tomato solids from canned 
tomatoes ). 

Bibliography 
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With an estimated ten million school children participat- 
ing in the National School Lunch Program, school lunch 
has graduated into a major feeding operation, with fast 
expanding enrollments creating new problems on which 
school feeding executives and personnel need help. 


Besides the problems of preparing and serving greatly 
increased quantities of food, are problems of operating 
costs . . . how to off-set mounting costs of labor and 
equipment to keep within budgets. 


Put your school lunch problems up to Vacuum Can Co. 
school lunch consultants . no cost or obligation. In- 
vestigate the job portable AerVoiD vacuum insulated hot 
food carriers are doing in centralizing school food pro- 
duction to save thousands of dollars! 


PORTABLE 
AerVoiDs Begin Where 


Stationary Equipment 
Leaves Off. 





With portable AerVoiDs hot foods, soups, etc. 
are readily transportable for servicing a num 
ber of schools from one central location, thus 
avoiding duplication of expensive equipment 
and labor at a number of different spots. 





Write for illustrated catalog circular PE-54 


Vacuum Can Company 
19 SOUTH HOYNE AVENUE CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 
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O many fresh vegetables 
fruits are prepackaged for re- 
tail sale today, there is a need 
to understand both the advantages 
and problems of this new trend. 
According to H, A. Schomer of 
the USDA, properly cared for, pre- 
packaged produce has several ad- 
vantages over that sold in bulk. It 
makes self-service possible for 
many items that otherwise require 
handling by clerks. It is more sani- 
tary and saves waste from handling 
by shoppers. Some special services 
are included; spinach is washed 
before packaging, corn is husked 
and trimmed, and slaws and salads 
are cut and prepared for serving. 


Expense and shipping space are 
saved if fruits and vegetables are 
packaged near where they are 


grown, and the packaging protects 
against the moisture and 
wilting. 

However, prepackaging has _ its 
problems, too. In some retail stores, 
cooling or refrigeration may not be 
adequate to prevent decay or dis- 
coloration of perishable fruits and 
vegetables. Unless handled properly 
spoilage may be increased because 
of the moist atmosphere inside the 
package. Perforations must be made 
to allow ventilation of the food, 
and cost of labor and materials 
must be considered so that packag- 
ing will not make the product too 
expensive. 


loss of 


Nuworld Cheese 

Nuworld cheese, said to be the 
first new cheese in 500 years, is now 
becoming generally available. De- 
veloped by the Universities of Wis- 
consin and Minnesota, the name 
nuworld is not a brand but refers 
to a type of cheese. The cheese is 
mold-ripened of the same family as 
blue, brie, and camembert. 

The whole-milk cheese is creamy 
yet crumbly in consistency, and has 
an individual flavor described as 
halfway between mild and sharp. It 
spreads smoothly and melts quickly 
without becoming stringy. The mold 
used in making nuworld cheese was 
developed by S. G. Knight of the 
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University of Wisconsin. Working 
with the use of ultra-violet light, a 
microorganism that produced an 
entirely new flavor was developed. 
Bread-Making Process 
A new commercial bread-making 
process, which’ eliminates — the 
sponge operation, has been an- 
nounced by the American Dry Milk 
Institute. The process involves re- 
placing the sponge with a mixture 
of nonfat dry milk solids and 
natural fermentation products. 
Chief advantages are savings of 
processing time and space. 


Food Outlook 


Food supplies for early summer 
may be even more plentiful than 
last year, reports the USDA. We 
likely to 


are eat more chickens, 








Photo courtesy White Cap Co. 


Here's the correct method of opening 
and re-sealing glass food containers with 
vapor-vacuum pry-off caps. To remove 
cap without distortion, slip key-type 
opener under cap; twist a quarter turn 
in several places. Twist, don't pry. After 
food is served, place cap evenly on con- 
tainer, press into place. 
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eggs, and dairy products. Output is 
high and prices are expected to be 
lower for these foods. Pork prices 
are expected to reach a peak in 


mid-summer and decline earlier 
than usual because of heavy 
marketings. 

Food in the News 
e A new instant coffee has been 


introduced by the Beech-Nut Pack- 
ing Company. Packed in two-ounce 
and four-ounce glass jars, it is ex- 
pected to be in full distribution in 
the near future. It is a blend of 
several choice coffee varieties. 


e Read Milwaukee Style German 
Potato Salad, a new canned food 
product, has been developed by J. L. 
Read Foods, Inc. The potato salad, 
which contains bits of crumbled 
bacon, may be served hot or cold. 


e A dehydrated tortilla flour has 
been perfected by scientists at the 
Illinois Institute of Technology 
working with Mexican scientists. 
The new flour, similar to prepared 
flour mixes available in American 
stores, simplifies and improves the 
method of making tortillas, tamales, 
enchiladas, and other Mexican 
foods. The tortilla mix will be man- 
ufactured and distributed in this 
country by the Quaker Oats Com- 
pany. 

e Raisin ice cream, raisin topping 
for sundaes, and raisin cottage 
cheese have promising commercial 
possibilities, food technologists of 
the California Experiment Station 
report after studying these prod- 
ucts as outlets for the state’s boun- 
tiful raisin production. 


e Citrus ice cream—the familiar 
vanilla marbled with colorful 
strands of smooth, sweetened, con- 
centrated orange puree—may be on 
the market soon as a result of re- 
search at the Florida Experiment 
Station. The puree is injected into 
a semi-frozen stream of vanilla ice 
cream, which protects against cur- 
dling of milk proteins by too close 
contact with the acid of the citrus 
fruit. 
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Food in Fiction 
(Continued from page 35) 


The author describes “the abun- 
dant charms of a genuine Dutch 
country tea table ... There was the 
doughty dough-nut, the tenderer oly 
koek, and the crisp and crumbling 
cruller; sweet cakes and short cakes, 
ginger cakes and honey cakes, and 
the whole family of cakes. And then 
there were apple pies and peach pies 
and pumpkin pies; besides slices of 
ham and smoked beef; and moreover 
delectable dishes of preserved plums, 
and peaches, and pears, and quinces; 
not to mention broiled shad and 
roasted chickens; together with 
bowls of milk and cream, all mingled 
higgledy-piggledy, pretty much as I 
have enumerated them, with the 
motherly tea-pot sending up its 
clouds of vapor from the midst.” 

From this tradition comes this 
recipe for Honey Cupcakes: 


3 cups sifted flour 
3 teaspoons baking powder 
1 teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 
34 teaspoon nutmeg 
34 cup shortening 

14 cups sugar 

3 eggs slightly beaten 

4 cup honey 

1 cup reliquified nonfat dry milk 


mS 


1 


%% 
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Sift tugether flour, baking powder, salt, 
and spices. Cream shortening. Grad- 
ually add sugar; cream until light and 
fluffy. Add slightly beaten eggs; blend 
well. Combine honey and liquid milk. 
Alternately add dry ingredients with 
honey mixture, beginning and ending 
with flour mixture. Stir only enough 
after each addition to blend thoroughly. 
Fill well-greased cupcake tins 2/3 full. 
Bake in moderate oven (375° F.) about 
25 minutes. Makes 2 dozen cupcakes, 
2’, inches in diameter. 


Among the other books described 
in the booklet Food in Fiction is 
Herman Melville’s Moby Dick, which 
pictures the American whaling in- 
dustry in the 1840’s. Early in the 
story the hero stops at an inn that 
serves New England chowders for 





A hearty cod chowder from Moby Dick. 
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breakfast, dinner, and supper. Here’s 
a modern version of Cod Chowder: 


— 


cup diced salt pork 

medium onion, sliced 

cups diced, uncooked ptatoes 
teaspoon salt 

teaspoon pepper 

teaspoon thyme 

cups water 

pound cod fillets fresh or frozen 
cups reliquified nofat dry milk 
tablespoons flour 
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Saute salt pork until crisp in 4-quart 
saucepan. Add sliced onion and cook 
until tender, about 5 minutes. Add po- 





Now you can put 


Fully 
Sweetened 


Foods 
Back in the Diet 


with 


® At al nl rr req ee our 
Recipe Booklet for a wide 
and colorful variety of 
SUCARYL-sweetened dishe 


(Cyclamate, Abbott) 


tatoes, spices, and water. Cover and 
simmer over low heat 10 minutes. Re- 
move from heat. Cut fish into 1-inch 
cubes; add to potato mixture. Cover and 
cook 5 minutes longer. Remove from 
heat. Blend small amount of liquid milk 
with flour to make smooth paste; add 
with remaining milk to chowder. Cook, 
stirring constantly, until chowder 
comes to full boil and is slightly thick- 


ened. Serve hot. Makes 2 quarts. 
The booklet Food in Fiction is 


available free of charge from Star- 
lac Division, Borden Company, 285 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





Fresh, Clean 
Sweetness 
Tastes like sugar, never has 
an “‘off”’ taste in ordinary use. 





Won't Turn Bitter 

in Cooking 

Cooked or baked—in any 
food at any temperature 
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OW that summer is almost here 
one thinks in terms of clothing 
made from washable fabrics. 

These garments need not have the 
look of the little cotton wash dress 
of old. Using a washable interfacing 
in collars, cuffs, front facings, and 
hip shaping gives the home - sewn 
garment a professional touch. There 
are at least two washable interfac- 
ings which merit your consideration. 
One is called Formite and is similar 
to the hair canvas used for suits 
and coats. Made of cotton and rayon, 
it is 25 inches wide and is available 
in white, black, and neutral. The 
other washable interfacing is Pellon 
which we have previously mentioned 
in this column. It is said that 
clothes made with this material will 
hold their shape whether they are 
washed, dry-cleaned, steamed, or 
pressed. 


Dressmaking Contest 


Three thousand prizes worth $60,- 
000 are to be awarded to winners in 
the Singer Sewing Machine Com- 
pany’s junior dressmaking contest. 
Girls from 11 through 17 years who 
enroll for a Singer teenage dress- 
making course between May 17 and 
August 21 and complete their gar- 
ment before September 4 are 
eligible. Prizes will be based on co- 
ordination of fabric and design, con- 
struction, workmanship, fit, and fin- 
ish. Tailored suits and coats are not 
eligible for judging. Entry blanks 
are available at any Singer sewing 
center. 


Zipper Innovation 


Designed to prevent the occur- 
rence of snagging and jamming, the 
new Conomatic zipper has a clever 
system of ridges and grooves in the 
slider which push aside intruding 
material. If a fold of material be- 
comes lodged between the top of the 
slider and the track a series of in- 
ternal grooves bunch up the material 
and cause the slider to stop without 
wedging the material in the mech- 
anism. A light pull will free the 
slider without tearing the fold of 
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What's Going 


By DOROTHY S. DAY 


material. The zipper looks and op- 
erates like any other slide fastener, 
but it has no parts to disassemble 
or be thrown out of alignment. 


Made in a Minute 


Have you seen the jersey blouse 
which resembles a pillow case? Slip- 
ping your arms through two open- 
ings, you merely drape and pin this 
shapeless sack into a graceful, flat- 
tering blouse. The original ones 
were made of mat jersey and quite 
expensive to buy. However, the Sim- 
plicity Pattern Company is now fea- 
turing a pattern for making this 
blouse. Less than a yard of 54-inch 
jersey is needed. There is very little 
cutting, two short seams, simple fin- 
ishing and lo! one has a blouse. An- 
other advantage is that it packs flat 
—good idea for traveling. 


New Finish 


A silicone finish for wool which is 
claimed to impart a water repellency 
that can withstand dry-cleaning and 
also increase stain and crease re- 
sistance has been developed by the 


Designed for work or play, Sanforized 
cottons are pre-shrunk and stay crisp 


On in TEXTILES 


Dow Corning Corporation. Sewing 
tests on silicone treated fabrics show 
that seam strength is increased by 
about 60 per cent. The new finish 
will appear in garments now being 
made for fall distribution. 


Work Knowing About 


Buying Your Home Sewing Ma- 
chine is an illustrated publication 
prepared by a committee of State 
and Federal extension specialists. 
Important points such as the type 
of machine to buy, the style of cabi- 
net to select, and the general use of 
the machine are discussed to help 
the consumer select the sewing ma- 
chine that will best suit her needs. 
Single copies are free from the Of- 
fice of Information, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
DG. 

Pattern Magic has been prepared 
to show the homemaker how to make 
a variety of household items such as 
aprons, curtains, and place mats 
from Morgan-Jones Household Cot- 
tons. Single copies 10 cents. Write 
to Morgan-Jones, 58 Worth Street, 
New York 13, New York. 





after laundering. At left is poplin two- 
piece dress and above sailcloth coveralls. 
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Textiles 
and Testing Techniques 


(Continued from page 18) 


sion between its surfaces, making 
the fabric difficult to handle. Over- 
charged plastic sheeting which is to 
receive a printed design, tends to 
result in the production of imperfect 
prints since the dye is attracted by 
the charged surface and unreliably 
spatters onto it. Another advantage 
to the elimination of static elec- 
tricity is that the production of 
sparks may be dangerous in a flam- 
mable atmosphere. 


Development of Testing Equipment 


During the refresher course, Mr. | 


research engineer, 
gives an excellent resume of the 
newest testing equipment develop- 
ments in the textile field. Some of 
the problems discussed concern abra- 
sion, fabric piling, button tests, 
static electricity, and serviceability 
measurements for leather and rub- 
ber goods. 

Flammability testing is of par- 
ticular interest now that the Flam- 
mable Fabrics Act has been passed 
by Congress and goes into effect July 
1, 1954. Without a means of meéas- 
urement of flammability character- 
istics, the legislation could not be 
enforced. The U.S. Testing Com- 
pany has worked with the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists for many years in develop- 
ing a flammability tester. Since ease 
of ignition and rate of burning both 
enter into the flammability picture, 
an apparatus was designed to show 
these two factors by quantitative 
means. 

The flammability tester uses a gas 
flame whose temperature is roughly 
equivalent to the maximum heat of 
a paper-match flame or about 1400 
degrees F. By comparison, glowing 
cigarette tips yield a temperature of 
about 1000 degrees F. under ideal 
conditions of burning. The flame is 
applied to the test sample which has 
been prepared by drying and brush- 
ing where necessary for one second. 
Under these conditions a_ cotton 
sheeting or a shirting fabric will 
lightly scorch but will not ignite. 
That in itself provides the safety 
factor and the test stops there. If 
the fabric ignites, a timer measures 
the time required for the flame front 
to reach a point five inches away 
from the spot where the flame im- 
pinged. The sample is mounted at 
a 45 degree angle to yield a com- 
promise rate of burning between the 
vertical and horizontal portions of 
a garment during wear. 


C. B. Baker, 
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By means of measuring the ease 
of ignition and rate of burning, we 
can now say, with allowance for a 
safety margin, that “any fabric in- 
tended for use in wearing apparel 
shall have a rate of burning in ex- 
cess of four seconds for a five-inch 
test strip.” Such terminology is 
used in a Commercial Standard 
E. S.-191-53 to which the Flammable 
Fabrics Act refers. 

Conclusion 

The foregoing gives only a brief 
idea of the many subjects which are 
covered in the intensive three-weeks’ 


& 
bh 


program. The class lecture is sup- 
plemented by pamphlets, fiber sam- 
ples, skeins of yarn, and swatches 
of fabrics of all the newest materi- 
als. Mention is also made of some 
of the man-made fibers which, for 
some reason, have never been suit- 
able for consumer use or may still 
be in the test-tube stage. 

Thus, innovations in the field of 
textile science are passed on from 
one expert to another. The ultimate 
goal is new knowledge by way of 
schools, colleges, and industries, un- 
til it reaches the consumer and 
buyer of tomorrow. 


DO JOIN US 


AT THE WESTINGHOUSE TEA 





You are cordially invited to attend the 


Westinghouse Tea honoring all 


home economics teachers 


at the American Home Economics 


Association Convention. 


Wednesday afternoon 
July 7, 1954 
4 to 6:30 o'clock 
Mark Hopkins Hotel 
San Francisco, California 


Mrs. Julia Kiene, Director of the Home 


Economics Institute, and the regional 


home economists of Westinghouse 


will be your hostesses. 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation 


Electric Appliance Division 


Mansfield, Ohio 
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By Frances F. Mauck 


HE NEW plastic-coated cloth tape is 

excellent as a labeling device for 
illustrative materials and for storage 
boxes. It takes typing or hand lettering 
clearly; it adheres equally well to cloth, 
paper, and cardboard. It does not soil 
readily and can be cleaned with a damp 
cloth. It is available in several widths 
and in colors from light to dark. 

% 


When interfacing is to be ma- 
chine-stitched to a piece of the gar- 
ment, do not cut the interfacing 
from the pattern. Lay the piece of 
the garment on the whole piece of 
interfacing checking grain lines of 
the one against those of the other 
as if the garment piece were the 
pattern. Stitch the two together, 
then trim the interfacing away along 
the lines of stitching. This method 
allows for saving of yardage of in- 
terfacing. Also there is slight pos- 
sibility of stretching either piece 
during the stitching. 

% 

How is this for an idea from a woman 
who buys most of her daughter’s clothes 
ready-made? She told her neighbor who 
was accurately matching plaids as she 
laid out her pattern, “Don’t do it too 
carefully or it will look home-made.” 


Oe 


Can-can petti-skirts were causing 
difficulty. The skirts were cut on a 
circular pattern and the ruffles were 
graded in width and several in num- 
ber. The skirts sagged where the 
foundation was on the bias. The dif- 
ficulty lay in the fact that the skirt 
became stretched through the bias 
areas when the ruffles were stitched 
on. Solutions that have proved sat- 
isfactory are letting the skirt hang 
long enough to stretch before apply- 
ing the ruffles, and/or stitching the 
ruffles to the skirt so that the bias 
areas are not stretched. 


™ 


It is nearly time to think about play 
clothes. Have you tried Osnaburg for 
them? A heavy, coarse cotton in plain 
weave, it tailors nicely and yet it can 
be gathered effectively. We hang ours 
straight while drying after washing and 
they need only a pressing with a dry 
iron. 
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Build a Circle of Friends 


(Continued from page 11) 


Perhaps they pass up their adult 
friends for a few years—look the 
other way. They seem to say in 
their glance, “You are really too old 
to understand what it’s like to be 
sixteen.” 

But hold on, just wait. In a few 
years, when he is the ripe old age 
of eighteen, that same young person 
may come back again into your 
circle of friends of his own accord. 
He may tell you how much some- 
thing you helped him see or learn 
has meant to him in some situation. 
Perhaps he is ready to go away to 
school or is starting to look for a 
job. He wants you to answer some 
questions for him. He knows that 
you will not think he is dumb be- 
cause he does not know. To know 
that he remembers you gives a quick 
relief for an earlier hurt. 

To know that a young adult values 
what you may have gained from 
your experiences in life can give a 
special kind of satisfaction. Perhaps 
it is the opportunity to share the 
anticipation of a young girl who is 
engaged to be married. Here one 
can recapture some of the glowing 
feelings that youth has as they em- 
bark upon planning for their future. 
As they express their eagerness to 
build happiness and contentment 
through a home and family life of 
their own, one feels again that the 
basic values of young people will 
make a better world. 

Later, after marriage, such young 
friends can help one reaffirm his 
belief in the importance of good re- 
lationships when they say, “Oh, he 
is just right for me. He brings out 
the best in me and makes me feel 
so wanted.” Such comments make 
one realize again how humans grow 
and flower in an atmosphere of love 
and acceptance. One resolves to re- 
member that there is much good in 
young people as they grow toward 
maturity in spite of the headlines 
and broadcasts calling attention to 
those unhappy youths who have not 
become as adult as we expect them 
to be. Many are carrying scars from 
earlier years that deter them in 
wholesome growth. 

Another step in growth and de- 
velopment may be viewed as one 
watches a young mother leaving her 
toddler for the first time. She wants 
to do what is best for him. She is 
anxious about leaving him even in 
a Sunday school group for an hour 
while she goes to church. He is 
ready, tells her good-bye. She may 
wait, half wanting him to run to her, 


but hoping that he won’t. When he 
joins the group, seeming to have 
forgotten her she leaves to return 
with the question, “Was he a good 
boy? Did he cry for me after I 
left?” Her questions spotlight the 
feelings and thoughts that were hers 
while she was away from him. Next 
time it will be easier, her baby is 
growing up, becoming independent 
of her, and she knows that this is 
best for him. 

It is indeed gratifying to know 
the mature woman, her children 
grown and the demands of her own 
home and family less urgent, who 
continues to use her talents for 
growth of the community. Perhaps 
she is a den mother for a troop of 
Cub Scouts. She may help as a 
nurse’s aid in the children’s ward at 
the hospital, or assume responsibil- 
ity for the story hour in the local 
library. Such a woman in filling her 
extra hours is using her most valu- 
able gift — that of helping others 
outside of her own immediate fam- 
ily circle to grow and develop. 
Through this she gains personal sat- 
isfaction and an added interest in 
life. We say that there should be 
more like her and there could be, 
too, with much happiness added for 
all the persons involved. 

We cannot afford to overlook what 
“an be gained from association with 
those who are in the late afternoon 
or evening of life’s span. Theirs is 
a rich offering if we will but take 
the time to stop with them for a 
while. Their memories of former 
years, places they have been, values 
they cherish, books they have en- 
joyed, music that has brought them 
joy, people they have known, crises 
they have faced—all of these they 
are eager to share. Such sharing 
cannot help but give one inspiration 
to build for themselves, today, a 
storehouse of memories from which 
he too can draw upon later as he 
grows toward mature adulthood. 

Take advantage of an opportunity 
to build a real friendship with a 
person from another culture. Such 
an experience can do much to en- 
large one’s understanding that hu- 
man beings the world over are striv- 
ing for the same basic values. The 
words from Song of Peace: “But 
other hearts in other lands are beat- 
ing with hopes and dreams as true 
and high as mine,” have new mean- 
ing when one has such a friendship. 

So it goes, we see the many values 
to be gained from an ever-widening 
circle of friends whose ages repre- 
sent the entire cycle of human 
growth and development. One can- 
not afford not to cultivate them. To 
fail to do so is to cheat one’s self. 
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By MARY BROWN 


> Now that we are coming into 
summer and the days are long and 
warm, we won’t feel like putting too 
much energy into anything—includ- 
ing our beauty rituals. Here are a 
few tips that may shorten your daily 
beauty chores. 


> Wet your hair before you razor- 
cut it. You will be able to remove, 
more professionally, those split ends 
that spoil your coiffure. 


> Apply a good vegetable skin oil 
to your eyelashes, eyebrows, and lids 
—brushing the eyebrows vigorously 
to stimulate them. This wards off 
those scraggly brows that look like 
they are neither for you nor against 
you. Encourage lash growth with 
daily brushing, too. 


> From spring until fall wear one 
of those delicious floral cologne 
scents—even if you wear more exotic 
scents through the winter season. 
The minute you apply cool light flor- 
als, you seem refreshed no matter 
how the temperature outside has 


risen. 


&> Stay away from rouge during the 
summer unless you look like a bed 
sheet without it. Most complexions 
don’t need it once the sun has bathed 
the cheeks. 


> No matter what else you do to 
your hair, it will never have its op- 
timum gloss unless you give it a 
daily brushing with a first - class 
brush. The hot, hatless weather 
brings many evils down onto our 
heads. Brush, brush, brush to 
eliminate dirt particles and vitalize 
the scalp daily. 


> Slip your skin lotion or beauty 
astringent into the refrigerator and 
see how cooling it will be on your 
face at any time during the day you 
may apply it. For a quick face wash, 
wrap two pieces of cleansing tissue 
around a rubber sponge and saturate 
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it with the lotion or astringent. 
Then pat it all over your face when 
you wish to replenish your make-up 
without re-creaming or scrubbing 
your face thoroughly. This will take 
off the top oil and dirt. Then just 
fluff your powder puff over it, and 
apply a fresh coat of lipstick. You 
will look like you have just stepped 
out of your bath—and away from 
your dressing table. 


> Women frequently look older as 
much because of the coloring of 
their skin as because of the texture 
of it. Don’t let the summer months 
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on free loan! 








give you a mottled brown com- 
plexion. Keep it safe from the harsh 
rays of the sun with a good protec- 
tive lotion. Face the autumn with a 


smooth fresh face that shows a 
summer’s care rather than a sum- 
mer’s wear. 

> To feel refreshed and to look 


band-box clean during the hot sum- 
mer months, don’t neglect the daily 
bath or shower. It’s a basic part of 
any good-grooming program. And 
to keep dainty throughout the busy 
day, use a good deodorant or anti- 
perspirant daily. 
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nt filmstrip lecture explains 


charge ac- 


of consumer eredit such as 
banks, credit unions, and 
‘s. How to understand the 
r credit, how to know the 
shop for credit, are clearly 
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3 
This new Money Manageme 
: the principal types of consumer credit 
counts, time payment credit, and cash loans. It dis- 
cusses the different sources 
commercial and industrial 
consumer finance companic 
different types of consume 
costs involved, and how to 
explained. This 35-mm filmstrip and prepared talk .to 
read while pictures are shown is available on free loan 
for one week. 
= You will find this new filmstrip an easy, practical way 
A to teach the fundamentals of consumer credit. True-to- 


life, family situations will 
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Practical Guides fo 
Better Living 


Consumer Education Department 
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interest both students and 


adults. Contains no advertising, of course. 


oday. You will also receive 


a free copy of the Money Management Pro- 
gram folder, listing all our booklets and 
filmstrip lecture 


K one exits be 


Director of Consumer Education 


Household Finances 


Corporation 


Send coupon on page 23 
to geta print of 
“How to Use 
Consumer Credit Wisely” 


on free loan 





Cooking Is 
an ART 


By PATRICIA LAUBER 


OT long ago, I was having lunch 

with my friend Marjorie. As I 

took a second helping of cheese 
souffle, I said, “Gosh, you’re a good 
cook.” 

“Do you think so?” Marjorie said 
without much interest. “To tell you 
the truth, I’m so bored with cook- 
ing I could scream. If the souffle’s 
good, it’s a triumph of matter over 
mind.” 

She went on to explain that I’d 
caught her at a low moment. The 
day before she had run i:ito an old 
friend from music school who had 
just won a scholarship and was go- 
ing abroad to study. Marjorie didn’t 
regret having given up a career for 
a home and family, but the encounter 
had left her depressed. 

“T just feel that all my musical 
training has gone down the kitchen 
drain,” she sighed. ‘Sometimes I 
wish I hadn’t had an education. Then 
I wouldn’t know better. It’s just,” 
she said, “well, I’ve an artistic bent. 
And cooking isn’t an art—no matter 
how you look at it.” 

Later that day, as I was getting 
dinner, I thought back to what Mar- 
jorie had said. Supposing I could 
push a few buttons and find a plate 
of crisp fried chicken, peas, pota- 
with a side dish of strawber- 
ries and cream. Would it be won- 
derful? Would painting, if I occu- 
pied my free time with it, give me 
greater sense of accomplishment? 
The answer is no. Why? Because I 
like to cook. Because I think cook- 
ing is an art. 

I enjoy planning a meal and those 
little extra touches to dress it up. 
I get real enjoyment out of work- 
ing in the kitchen and even more 
pleasure out of seeing what I’ve 
produced, watching other people eat 
it, and digging in myself. But, most 
of all, I find planning and cooking 


toes 


Miss Lauber, a former editor of 
Scholastic Magazines, is now a free- 
lance writer. 
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a good meal demands just as much 
thought and artistic sense as paint- 
ing a picture. Am I just old-fash- 
ioned in liking to cook? 

I got my answer a few months 
later—and from an expert. I was in 
Paris when I met Edouard de Po- 
miane, one of the top scientists at 
the Institute Pasteur. Monsieur de 
Pomiane is also ranked as the sec- 
ond leading gastronome in France. 
That is no small honor in a land 
famous the world over for its cook- 
ing. 

M. de Pomaine considers cooking 
the greatest art known to man. 
Once when he was asked to speak 
on the art of cooking for half an 
hour at a banquet, an acquaintance 
asked, “How can you possibly speak 
that long on cooking?” 

“How can I possibly contain my- 
self to 30 minutes?” cried the old 
man. “I could speak for hours!” 
One way or another, of course, he 
has. He is the author of some 25 
books on cooking, has done a radio 
series on cooking, and is in constant 
demand as a speaker. 

“T have never had the happy for- 
tune to visit your country,” he told 
me, “but a friend recently returned 
tells me the cooking is excellent.” 

“It is good,’ I said, “but, of 
course, it is very different from 
French cooking.” 

He nodded with satisfaction and 
said, “That is as it should be. Each 
country should have its own special 
cuisine. But I wonder if we do not 
have some of the same problems?” 

“What do you mean?” 

M. de Pomaine smoothed his ring 
of white hair. “When I was young, 
girls learned to cook by watching 
and helping their mothers. Today 
that is no longer so. Higher educa- 
tion for women has made the dif- 
ference. Many girls now think cook- 
ing is below them. They think edu- 
‘ation has freed them from cook- 
ing. But in reality,’”’ he waved a 
finger under my nose, “their cooking 








should be all the better because of 
their education.” 

“Why so?” I asked, a little puz- 
zled. ‘‘You just said they had no 
tvaining in cooking.” 

De Pomaine’s face lit up. “Be- 
‘ause cooking is an art. <A very 
great art. The art demands educa- 
tion and intelligence.” He stopped 
pacing and perched again on his 
high stool. 

“Now, the training takes time. 
But you don’t expect to sit down 
and play the piano without some 
practicing, do you? Like all the arts, 
cooking is hard work. But it has its 
rewards.” 

He paused for a moment and gazed 
out at the tile roofs and chimney 
pots of Paris. Then he said slow- 
ly, “Believe me, when I speak of 
cooking as an art, I am placing it 
beside literature, music, painting, 
and sculpture. I myself place it first 
among the arts. The arts educate 
and refine our senses. But the other 
arts appeal to only one sense—paint- 
ing to the eyes, music to the ears. 
Cooking appeals to three senses— 
the nose, the eye, and the taste. 

“And,” he continued with a smile, 
“do not forget that cooking is the 
most serious of the arts,” he paused, 
“it is a question of one’s life. 

“If you play a false note on the 
piano, it makes no great difference. 
But in cooking, one false note and 
you can be poisoned! A false note 
in cooking can run through and 
ruin a whole meal. 

“And think, how limited are all 
other artists compared with the 
cook. The cook alone has thousands 
of notes to play and combine. One 
could not start to count them.” 

I still had one question in mind. 
“Cooking is quite different from the 
other arts, isn’t it?” 

“You mean because you can’t re- 
cord a fine meal? Or frame it and 
hang it in a museum?” he chuckled. 
“All the best of the arts live among 
the people as part of their daily lives. 
Certainly no other art is more alive, 
more a part of people’s lives. Only 
people who forget to treat cooking 
as an art think it dull and common- 
place. But if a writer, for example, 
simply puts down words, does not 
try to create anything, his work is 
also dull and ordinary. 

“But in one way above all,” M. 
de Pomaine said seriously, “cooking 
is like all the arts: There is no real 
and good cooking without love. I 
do not mean self-love, but love of 
others—wnhat you do to give them 
pleasure. This kind of cooking satis- 
fies not only the stomach, but also 
the soul.” 
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NEW TABLE SETTING BOOK! 





A completely new book on table set- 
tings...31 table photographs, 14 of 
them in full color...featuring table 
arrangements for every occasion 
using unique color combinations, 
clever decorative accessories. Also 
photographs showing steps in pro- 
duction of fine earthenware. 
Published by VERNON KILNS, 
manufacturers of world-renowned 
Vernonware, available at cost, 20c 
a copy to teachers, students, school 


libraries. 
Mail Coupon in 


Coupon Section 
TODAY! 


COMO) KILNS 


VK 


492 2310 E. 52nd St. Los Angeles 58, Calif. 








HOW LONG TO 
SEPTEMBER? 


Subscribe now—or renew if 
your subscription expires 
with this issue—and be as- 
sured of your choice of 
EFFECTIVE TEACHING 
AIDS offered free in each 
monthly issue. 


Get the big 27th 
Annual Coupon 
Listing section in 
the September 
issue! 





Audio-Visual Teaching Aids 
Foods, Nutrition & School Lunch 
Family Living & Home Equipment 

Clothing & Textiles 

Home Nursing & Child Care 











Mail the enclosed envelope now. 
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Storing Your Tableware 
(Continued from page 29) 


make a cupboard as shallow as 6 
inches for storing tumblers, sher- 
bets, goblets, and other glassware. 
New equipment brings new meth- 
ods of doing work. Thus it is quite 
usual for homemakers using me- 
chanical dishwashers to leave clean 
tableware in the dishwasher until 
the next meal. Then those items 
which are to be used for the meal 
are taken directly to the table and 
those which are not to be used are 
returned to their storage areas. 


Silverware Storage 
Silver and other flatware should 
be stored where used. 


This would 


Rack permits vertical storage of dishes. 


be at or near the dining table for 
all table service and near the mix 
center for cooking tools. The flat- 
ware is best stored in a divided 
drawer or chest. Another conveni- 
ent place is the drawer in the tea 


cart if the cart is actually used for 


its intended purpose of transport- 
ing food and dishes from the kitchen 
to the dining room. Use care in 
storing all silverware to prevent 
scratching and tarnishing. Draw- 
ers or chests lined with tarnish re- 
sisting fabrics help to keep silver- 
ware bright and in good condition. 


Protect Your Tableware 

Fragile items should be given 
every possible protection during stor- 
age and handling. Shelf cushions 
of rubber or plastic serve as pro- 
tectors and as shelf lining. Racks 
for storage and draining are coated 
with plastic or rubber. Further pro- 
tection is afforded by drainboard 
mats, and rubber tips on faucets. 


Decorative Storage 

Many articles of tableware make 
beautiful decorations for the dining 
room and other parts of the house- 
hold. Place them carefully so they 
are not subject to breakage. Keep 
them clean and in good condition by 
frequent washing and _ polishing. 





Letter from Denmark 
(Continued from page 13) 


“I’m glad you got that picture of 
the flag. I hope it will be a good one. 
It’s a fine flag isn’t it, and we are 
all proud of it. 

“My, what big fine cars these are. 
They are from all the countries in 
the world, I am sure. We are a small 
country and I guess it doesn’t matter 
if our cars aren’t so big. My father 
says what matters is that our hearts 
are big.” 

“Do you see what big bouquets 
are coming to the king? He will 
get many fine flowers today. But 
many children will bring their flow- 
ers, and he will like those too.” 

And just then, we could hear the 
roll of the drums and suddenly every- 
thing seemed very still. Swen said, 
“When the ropes are let down, Swea 
ana I[ will run, too, to get as close 
I’ve asked the man next 
for you. I hope 


as we can. 
to me to look out 
your pictures are good.” 

I had thought I’d ask the children 
to have tea with me, but I knew 
that being a part of this great day 
was more important, so I told him, 
“Swen, I am afraid I will not find 
you again in this huge crowd, or I 
would ask you to have a cup of tea 
with me. Since I cannot, will you 
take this 5 Kr note and stop some- 
where for something hot and some 
cakes? And remember it is my only 
way to say thank you for making 
this all so clear to me. You are a 
true Dane!” 

As the guards and the band began 
to march he bowed low and thanked 
me, and suddenly like a pair of elves 
they were gone, slipping to some 
vantage point nearer the ropes. The 
crowd was too dense to get a picture 
of those two children, but I'll never 
forget them. 

At the stroke of twelve the king 
appeared with the queen and the 
three princesses. With his appear- 
ance it seemed that one mighty voice 
cried out “Happy Birthday” in Dan- 
ish. Flags waved. The king raised 
his hand and it was still. Then he 
led that mighty throng of children 
in Danish national songs. The whole 
family waved and went in. Then the 
king and queen appeared 
then the king alone. 

My little friend, Swen, had been 
worried for fear the pictures I took 
would not turn out. What he did 
not understand was that I was more 
interested in the people, in the feel 
ing of the day, in seeing the love 
that was here expressed. 


again; 


Best to all of vou, 


Sara Ann Brown 
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Michigan. 


Letters indicate month (S-Sept.; O-Oct.; N-Nov.; D-Dec.; Ja-Jan.; 


F-Feb.; Mr-March; Ap-April; My-May; Je-June). 


The abbreviation 


indicates the month, and the number after the dash is the page num- 


ber. 


A 


Atienza, Maria Fe G.: Adult Homemaking 
Classes, Je-16. 


B 


Bartoe, Edith F.: Fitting Problems of Teen 
Agers, My-12. 

Beppler, Gloria A.: Penn State’s Course on 
Lecture Demonstration Techniques, My- 
10. 

Biester, Charlotte: Why Not Start with a 
Unit On International Cookery?, S-37. 
Brown, Mary: Beauty Briefs, F-6, Mr-55, 
My-48, Je-43; How Do You Look From 

The Back? D-20. 
Brown, Sara Ann: Letter From Denmark, 


Je-12. 
Buntin, Ann: Practical Experiences in 
Home Decoration (co-authors Lucie 


Burwash & Janet Swayne), Ap-22. 
Butler, Shirley G.: Lesson in Good Groom- 
ing, 5-30. 
Bricker, A. June: How Do You Use Busi- 
ness-Sponsored Teaching Aids? S-19 
Burwash, Lucie: Practical Experiences in 


Home Decoration (co-authors Ann 
Buntin & Janet Swayne), Ap-22. 
Caldwell, Richard M.: Students From 


Other Lands, O-16. 

Capen, Macrice; Moderator of Panel on: 
Wise Food Purchasing, Ja-33. 

CAREER DAY DEVICES: Would They 
Be Good Teachers? (Edna Meshke), 
Ja-13. 

CERAMICS: A Happy 
Hutchins), O-18. 

Carey, Althea P.: Learning to Sew Is Fun 
to Fifth Graders, S-28, 

Carter, Dolores Moore: 
Afghanistan, Je-13. 

CHILD CARE: Child Care 


Hobby (Mildred 


Letter From 


Problems of 
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‘raig, Hazel T.: 


.ross, 


Example: Ja-86 means January, page 36. 


Junior High School Students (Jean Craw- 
ford & Dorothy D. Scott), F-15; Food 
For Toddlers (Quick & Easy Menus 
Series), F-40; Living Experiences in 
Child Care (Hazel Taylor Spitze), F-18. 


‘laus, Minerva: Introducing Family Living 


to Homemaking Classes, D-13. 


‘LOTHING CONSTRUCTION: An Easy 


to Make Gift Purse (Sewing Feature), 
D-18; An Assist From Teacher (Dorothy 
S. Day), Ap-20; College Students Needs 
in Clothing Construction (Alice Schocke ), 
N-13; Cost of Clothing Made in Home 
Economics Classes (Lorraine A. Juvet, 
Ailsie M. Stevens), Ja-18; Designed by 


Teen-Agers (McCall’s Scholastic Art 
Awards), 0-20; Designed for Action 
(Kathleen Taylor), D-15; Evaluating 


Devices for Clothing Construction (Rena 
Cross), 0-22; Fitting Problems of Teen- 
Agers (Edith F. Bartoe), My-12; Inter- 
facings and Man-Made Fabrics (Marjorie 
Lundegard, Jean Henkel Davis), Ap-17; 
Learning to Sew Is Fun to Fifth Graders 
(Althea P, Carey), S-28. 


‘LOTHING LABORATORIES: Moderniz- 


ing Clothing Laboratories (Mary Mark 
Sturm), F-23. 


‘ONVENTION REPORTS: American 
Home Economies Assn. 1953 Convention; 
Preview, 1954, S-12, Je-20; American 


School Food Service Assn. Convention, 
Ja-19; 8th International Congress of 
Home Economics (Marion L. Cronan), 
Q.13. 

How To Judge a Ready 
Built House, Ja-14; Trends in Family 
Housing, D-22. 


‘rawford, Jean: Child Care Problems of 


Junior High School Students (co-author 
Dorothy D. Scott), F-15. 


‘ronan, Marion L.: Eighth International 


Congress of Home Economies, O-13: 
Menus & Recipes, S-42, 0-38, N-50, D-30, 
Ja-38, F-44, Mr-44, Ap-38, My-38. 
Rena: Evaluating Devices 
Clothing Construction, O-22. 


for 


D 


Davis, Jean Henkel: Interfacings & Man- 
Made Fabrics (co-author, Marjorie 
Lundegard), Ap-17. 

Day, Dorothy S.: What’s Going On In 
Textiles, $.52, 0-44, N-52, D-32, Ja-46, 
F-58, Mr-48, Ap-44, My-42, Je-40. 

de Goumois, Jacqueline: Candy for Christ- 
mas, N-46; Canned Foods 1953, 0-33; 
Holiday Breads, D-28; In Home Freez- 
ing—Packaging is Important, 8-39; Story 
of Easter Eggs, Ap-36; What’s Going On 
In Foods, S-46, 0-40, N-54, D-30, Ja-44, 
F-50, Mr-46, Ap-40, My-38, Je-38. 

DeJong, Daisy: 55-Minute Period, S-38. 

DEMONSTRATION TECHNIQUES: Penn 
State’s Course on Lecture Demonstration 
Techniques (Gloria A. Beppler), My-10. 

Dodson Ethelwynan and Lorene Dryden: 
Home Economies at Davis, Calif. Built 
for the Future, S-20. 

Drummond, Laura; Moderator of Panel 
on: How Does Your School Lunchroom 
Measure Up? Ja-19. 

Dubar, Isabelle G.: 
Sunday, Mr-45. 


Sack Lunch 


Every 


E 


EQUIPMENT: Choosing Pots & Pans For 
Surface Cookery (Orpha Mae Thomas), 
F-22; Cook At the Table, D-24; Down 
Equipment Aisle, Ja-25; Everything in 
the Sink (Florence Stassen), O-25: 
Freezer Management (Orpha Mae 
Thomas), My-24; Gas & Electric Ranges 
(Florence Stassen), F-20; Helping Your 
Electrical Servants Help You (Orpha 
Mae Thomas), Ap-25; Home Freezer & 
The Food Budget (Dorothy L. Jeffer- 
son), Mr-41; Portioning Methods & 
Tools for the School Lunch (Orpha Mae 
Thomas), Ja-35; What’s Going On In the 


Home (Florence Stassen), S-50, O-42, 
N-56, D-34, Ja-42, F-54, Mr-50; Ap-42, 
My-40, Je-36. 
bE 
FASHIONS: A Home Economist Views 
the Haute Couture (Margaret Knox 


Morgan), S-25. 

Flower Arrangements (Helen S. Poulsen) : 
$-31, 0-23, N-12, D-21, Ja-18, F-19, Mr-16, 
Ap-21, My-14, Je-30. 
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FOODS: see also de Goumois. Breakfasts 
Are Basic, F-42; Candy for Christmas 
(Jacqueline de Goumois), N-46; Canned 
Foods 1953 (Jacqueline de Goumois), 
0-33; Dairy Products, Je-34; Economy 
of Packaged Mixes, D-25; Food in Fic- 
tion, Je-34; Holiday Breads (Jacqueline 
de Goumois), D-28; Modern Marketing 
of Meat, Ap-33; October Plentifuls Make 
a Party, 0-36; Story of Easter Eggs (Jac- 
queline de Goumois), Ap-36. Quick & 
Easy Menus Series: Food for Toddlers, 
F-40; For a Festive Dinner Serve Duck- 
ling, N-48; Instantly Yours, Mr-42; Sand- 
wich Making, Ja-36; Start With a Mix, 
D-26; Summer Salads, Je-32; Using 
Canned Foods, 0-34; Using Frozen 
Foods, S-40; Using Pre-Packaged Meats, 
Ap-34. 

Food Preservation: Canning Equipment, 
My-21; Freezer Management (Orpha Mae 
Thomas), My-24; Freezing, My-23; 
Home Canning, My-18; Modern Food 

(Henry Sherman), My-16; 
Other Methods, My-26; Pantry Shelf 
Storage, My-35; Refrigerator Storage, 
My-27. Recipe Review: Freezing, My-32; 
Jams and Jellies, My-29; Pickles and 
Relishes. My-34. 

FOUNDATIONS: Underneath ft All (Jean- 
ette S. Lockard), Ap-18. 


Processing 


G 


GROOMING: A Lesson in Good Groom- 
ing (Shirley G. Butler), S-30; Beauty 
Briefs (Mary Brown), F-62,  Mr-55, 
My-48, Je-43: How Do You Look From 
the Back? (Mary Brown), D-20. 


bey 


Hasler, Doris: Freezer Helps in 
Management House, 5-33. 

HOME CLEANING: An Experiment in 
Window Washing (From Bklyn. College), 
Mr-36; Bathroom, Mr-30; Care of Closets, 
Mr-27; Floor Coverings, Mr-34; Floors, 
Mr-20; Furniture, Mr-24; Home Cleaning 
Aids, Mr-39; Kitchen, Mr-28; Modern 
Cleaning for Modern Homemaking De- 
partment (Arlean Pattison), Mr-18; 
Practical’s Parade of Vacuum Cleaners, 
Mr-31; Wall Coverings, Mr-35; Walls, 
Mr-22. 

HOME DECORATION: Do-It-Yourself 
Boom, Ap-26; Finishing Floors, Ap-32; 
Hanging Wallpaper, Ap-30; Mixing 
Paints, Ap-27; Painting Walls, Ap-28; 
Practical Experiences In Home Decora- 
tion (Lucie Burwash, Ann Buntin, Janet 
Swayne), Ap-22. 

HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT: 
Davis, Calif. Has Built for the Future 
(Ethelwyn Dodson and Lorene Dryden), 
S-20. 

HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION: Child 
Care Problems of Junior High School 
Students (Jean Crawford & Dorothy D. 
Scott), F-15; Don’t Learn Safety by 
Accident (Rosemary Schaefer), N-9; 


Home 


Home Economics—How It's Changed 
(Dorothy Talbert), D-11; Introducing 


Family Living to Homemaking Classes 
(Minerva Clause), D-13; Let’s Help the 
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Slow Learner (Mary Eloise Stone), Ap- 
13; Living Experiences in Child Care 
(Hazel Taylor Spitze), F-18; Practical 
Photographs a Play-day at Pelham Jr. 
High School, F-16; Who Can Pinch-Hit 
for You? (Carmella M. Murphy), D-14. 

HOMEMAKING DEPARTMENT: Stout 
Institute Plans a Family Centered Home- 
making Department (Hazel Nelson), 
N-10. 

HOME MANAGEMENT: I Taught Home 
Management in a_ T.B. Sanitorium 
(Patricia Tripple), 0-26; The Freezer 
Helps in the Home Management House 
(Doris Hasler), S-33. 

HOUSING: How To Judge A Ready Built 
House (Hazel T. Craig), Ja-14; Trends 
in Family Housing (Hazel T. Craig), 
D-22. 

HUMAN RELATIONS: Build a Circle of 
Friends (Isabella MeQuesten), Je-11. 
Hutchins, Mildred: Ceramies Is a Happy 

Hobby, 0-18. 


INSTANT FOODS: Instantly Yours (Quick 
& Easy Menus Series), Mr-42. 

INTERNATIONAL COOKERY: Why Not 
Start With a Unit on International 
Cookery? (Charlotte Biester), S-37. 

INTERNATIONAL HOME ECONOMICS: 
American Home Economics in Germany 
(Margaret Knox Morgan), Je-14; Around 
the World With Home Economics, Je-12; 
Canada Promotes Rural Homemaking 


Classes (Anne Wragg), 0-19; Eighth 
International Congress of Home Eco- 
nomics (Marion L. Cronan), 0-13: 


Home Economics at Work in the Philip- 
pines, Je-16; Students From Other Lands 
(Richard M. Caldwell), 0-16: Teaching 
in New Zealand (Lucile Rust), O-17. 


J 


Jefferson, Dorothy L.: The Home Freezer 
& The Fcod Budget, Mr-41. 


L 


Lundegard, Marjorie: also see Jean Henkel 
Davis, Interfacings & Man-Made Fabrics, 


Ap-17. 
Lyle, Dorothy Siegert: Miracle Fibers, 
Mr-14. 
Lockard, Jeanette S.: Underneath It All, 
Ap-18. 


M 


Mallman, W. L.: School Lunch Sanitation 
Problems, Ap-37. 


Mauck, Frances F.: Thimble Talk, S-58, 
0-49, N-53, D-38, Ja-48, F-64, Mr-54, 
Ap-47, My-44, Je-42. 

McQuesten, Isabella: Build a Cirele of 


Friends, Je-11:; What and How Do You 
File? Mr-1l. 
Meshke, Edna: Would 
Teachers? Ja-13. 
Morgan, Margaret Knox: 
Views the Haute 


They Be Good 
A Home Econo- 


mist Couture, 5$-25; 


American Home Economics in Germany, 
Je-14; Hand Blocked Prints, D-16; It’s a 
Year for Tweeds, N-14. 

Muldowney Jr., Francis W.; Moderator of 
Panel on: Key to Well-Designed Lunch- 
rooms, Ja-22, F-43. 

Murphy, Carmella M.: Who Can Pinch-Hit 
for You? D-14. 


N 


Stout Institute Plans a 
Homemaking Depart- 


Nelson, Hazel: 
Family Centered 
ment, N-10. 


P 


PACKAGED MIXES: The 
Packaged Mixes, D-25; Start with a Mix 
(Quick & Easy Menu Series), D-26. 

PACKAGING: In Home Freezing, Pack- 
aging Is Important (Jacqueline de Gou- 
mois), 5-39. 

Padgett, Rose: Textiles and Testing Tech 
niques, Je-17. 

Pattison, Arlean: Modern Cleaning for 
Modern Homemaking Departments, Mr-18. 

Peabody, Marie: Let the Children Help in 
the School Lunch Room, N-45. 

PLAYS: Best Years of Our Lives (Rita L. 
Youmans), Ap-16. 

Poulsen, Helen, S.: Flower Arangements, 
§-31, 0-31, N-12, D-21, Ja-18, F-19, Mr-16, 
Ap-21, My-14, Je-30. 

PUPPETS: Working Together with Pup- 

(Dorcas Williams), Ap-14. 


Economy of 


pets 


R 


Roseberry, Elizabeth D.: Guide to Fiber 
Properties, 5-26. 
Rust, Lucile: Teaching in 


0-17. 


New Zealand, 


Schaefer, Rosemary: Don’t Learn Safety 
by Accident, N-9. 
Schnell, Dorothy M.: 

fornia, Je-12. 
Schocke, Alice: College 

In Clothing Construction, N-13. 
SCHOOL LUNCH: American School Food 
Association Convention, Ja-19; 
A New School Lunch- 
room, Ja-30; Co-Operation—The Key to 
Well Designed Lunchrooms (Panel 
Moderated by Francis W. Muldowney, 
Jr.), Ja-22, F-43; Down Equipment 
Aisle, Ja-25: How Does Your School 
Lunchroom Measure Up? (Panel Mod- 
erated by Laura Drummond), Ja-20; Let 
the Children Help in the School Lunch 
Room (Marie Peabody), N-45; Menus 
and Recipes (Marion L. Cronan), 5-42, 


0-38, N-50, D-30, Ja-38, F44, Mr-44, Ap 


Letter From Cali- 


Needs 


Students 


Service 
Behind Scenes In 


38, My-36; Nutrition Education As I See 
It (Panel Moderated by F. Eugenia 
Whitehead), F-37:; Our School Lunch- 


room Is a Friendly Place (Elizabeth 
Sears), S-44: Portioning Methods & 
Tools for the School Lunch (Orpha Mae 
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Thomas), Ja-35; Question On Nutrition, 
F-45; Sack Lunch Every Sunday (Isa- 
belle G. Dubar), Mr-45; School Lunch 
Sanitation Problems (W. L. Mallmann), 
Ap-37; Wise Food Purchasing (Panel 
Moderated by Maerice Capen), Ja-33. 

SEWING EQUIPMENT: Practical’s Parade 
of Sewing Units, F-25; Sewing Machines 
From Abroad, F-34; Sewing Machines 
Made In U.S.A., F-32. 

Sherman, Henry: Modern Food Processing, 
My-16. 

Spitze, Hazel: Living Experiences in Child 
Care, F-18. 

Stassen, Florence: Gas and Electric Ranges, 
F-20; Everything In the Sink, 0-24; New 
Trends In Home Freezers, $-34; What's 
Going On In the Home, $-50, 0-42, N-56, 
D-34, Ja-42, F-20, Mr-50, Ap-42, My-40, 
Je-36. 

Stone, Mary Eloise: Let’s Help the Slow 
Learner, Ap-13. 

Sturm, Mary Mark: Modernizing Clothing 
Laboratories, F-23. 

Experiences in 

Anne 


Swayne, Janet: Practical 
Home Decoration (co-authors 
Buntin, Lucie Burwash), Ap-22. 


Index to Books Reviewed 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Adventures in Weaving, by Gertrude 
Greer, 5-14. 

Betty Cornell's Teen-Age Knitting Book, 
F-10. 

The Book of Arts and Crafts, by Mar- 
guerite Iskis and Reba Selden Esh, Ap-8. 

Choice Hooked Rugs, by Stella Hay Rex, 
My-8. 

Flower Arranging for Juniors, by 
ginia Stone Marshall, Je-8. 

From Old Stencils to Silk Screening, by 
Jessie Bane Stephenson, D-8, 

Handcrafts for Elementary Schvols, by 
Frank €. Moore, Carl H. Hamburger, and 
Anna-Laura Kingzett, Mr-8. 

Practical Upholstering, bv 
Trades Institute, Ap-8. 

Your Child and His Art, by 
Lowenfeld, Je-8. 


Vir- 


Commercial 


Viktor 


CHILD CARE 


Child Care and Guidance, by Helen C. 
Goodspeed, Esther R. Mason and Elizabeth 
L. Woods, 0-6, 

Introduction to Exceptional Children, by 
Harry J. Baker, Ap-8. 


CLOTHING AND TEXTILES 


The Clothes You Buy and Make, by 
Caroline E. Wingo, F-8, 
Clothing Construction, by 
Mansfield, S-14. 
Easy-to-Make 
Janie Seott, F-8. 
Fabrics, by Grace G. Denny, 0-6. 
Fashion Accessories, A Nontextile Work 
Manual, by Karen R. Gillespie, My-8. 
Know Your Merchandise, by Isabel B. 
Wingate, Karen R. Gillespie, and Betty C. 
Addison, 5-79. 
Man-Made Fibers, by 
and Harry Wechsler, D-8. 
Thrift With a Needle, by Mildred Graves 
Ryan, Ap-8. 


Evelyn A. 


Fashion Accessories, by 


Leonard Mauer 
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T 


Talbert, Dorothy: Home Econemics—How 
It’s Changed, D-11. 

Taylor, Kathleen: Designed for Action, 
D-15. 

TEACHER TRAINING: Working with the 
First Year Teacher (Helen L. Hollands- 
worth), S-24. 

TEACHING AIDS: How Do You Use 
Business-Sponsored Teaching Aids? (A. 
June Bricker), S-19; What And How Do 
You File? (Isabella McQuesten), Mr-11. 

TEXTILES: Guide to Fiber Properties 
(Elizabeth D. Rosenberry), S-26; It’s a 
Year for Tweeds (Margaret Knox Mor- 
gan), N-14; Hand Blocked Prints (Mar- 
garet Knox Morgan) D-16; Thimble Talk 
(Frances F. Mauck), $-58, 0-49, N-53, 
D-38, Ja-48, F-64, Mr-54, Ap-47, My-44, 
Je-42; Washables the Year Round (Doro- 
thy S. Day), N-16; What’s Going on in 
Textiles (Dorothy S. Day), S-52, 0-44, 
N-42, D-32, Ja-40, F-58, Mr-48, Ap-44, 
My-42, Je-40. 

Thomas, Orpha Mae: Choosing Pots & 
Pans for Surface Cookery, F-22; Freezer 
Management, My-24; Helping Your Elec- 


in Practical Home Economics 


FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


The Family and Its Relationships, by 
Ernest Groves, Edna Skinner, and Sadie 
Swenson, D-8. 

Today’s Home Living, by Margaret M. 
Justin and Lucile Osborn Rust, Mr-8. 

You and Your Family, by Bernice M. 
Moore and Dorothy M. Leahy, S-14. 


FOODS AND NUTRITION 


The Art of Hungarian Cooking, by Paula 
Pogany Bennett and Velma R. Clark, Ap-8. 
Barbecues, by Mark and Roberta Ames, 
Je-8. 
Complete Cookbook for Infra-Red Broiler 
and Rotisserie, by Nedda Casson Anders, 
Je-8. 

The Complete Meat Cookbook, by Beth 
Bailey McLean and Thora Hegstad Camp- 
bell, 0-8. 

The Cook-a-Meal Cook Book, by Garel 
Clark, F-10. 

The Family 
Cookbook, F-10. 

Food for People, by Sara R. Riedman, 
Je-8. 

Food Selection and Preparation, by 
Marion Deyoe Sweetman and Ingeborg 
MacKellar, Ap-8. 

Into the Freezer and Out, by Donald K. 
Tressler, Clifford F. Evers, and Barbara 
Hutchings Evers, D-8. 

La Cucina, by Rose L. Sorce, F-10. 

The Low Sodium Cook Book, by Alma 
Smith Payne and Dorothy Callahan, My-9. 

Making Money in Your Kitchen, by 
Helen Stone Harvey, D-8. 

The Mushroom Cook Book, by 
baldi M. Lapolla, F-10. 

Nutrition, by Margaret S. Chaney, Mr-8. 


Circle Cake and Cooky 


Gari- 


Old-Time Pickling and Spicing Recipes, 
by Florence Brobeck, 0-8. 

Parents’ Magazine Family Cookbook, by 
Blanche M. Stover, Ja-8. 


tical Servants Help You, Ap-25; Por- 
tioning Methods & Tools for the School 
Lunch, Ja-35. 

Tripple, Patricia: 1 Taught Home Man- 
agement in a T.B. Sanitorium, 0-26. 


Ww-Y 


What’s Going On in Foods (Jacqueline de 
Goumois): S-46, 0-40, N-54, D-36, Ja-44, 
F-50, Mr-46, Ap-40, My-38, Je-38. 

What’s Going On in the Home (Florence 
Stassen): §-50, 0-42, N-56, D-34, Ja-42, 
F-20, Mr-50, Ap-42, My-40, Je-36. 

What’s Going On in Textiles (Dorothy S. 
Day): S-52, 0-44, N-52, D-32, Ja-46, F-58, 
Mr-48, Ap-44, My-42, Je-40. 

White, Nell: Practical Plans for the Mod- 
ern Laundry in Homes & in School, N-18. 

Whitehead, Eugenia F. Dr.; Moderator of 
Panel on: Nutrition Education As I See 
It, F-37. 

Williams, Doreas: Working Together With 
Puppets, Ap-14. 

Wragg, Anne: Canada Promotes 
Homemaking Classes, 0-19. 

Youmans, Rita L.: Best Years 
Lives, Ap-16. 


Rural 


of Our 
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Pyrex Prize Recipes, F-10. 

South Carolina Recipes, edited by mem- 
bers of South Carolina Home Demonstra- 
tion Office, N-5. 

Summer Cookbook, by 
McCarroll, Je-8. 

Toll House Cook Book, by Ruth Wake- 
field, Ja-8. 

Your Home Freezer, by Ann Seranne, 
8-79, 


Marion Clyde 


HOME MANAGEMENT 


Design Your Home for Living, by Mabel 
B. Trilling and Florence Williams Nicho- 
las, S-78. 

The Home and Its Furnishings, by Ruth 
Morton, S-78. 

Interior Decorating for You, by Florence 
B. Terhune, 0-6. 

The Kitchen Book of Planning and Re- 
modeling, by Reginald R. Hawkins, Ap-8. 

Managing for Effective Living, by Mar- 
garet R. Goodyear and Mildred Chapin 
Klohr, Je-8. 

World Furniture Treasures, by Lester 
Margon, My-9. 

Young Folks at Home, by Florence La- 
Ganke Harris and Treva Kauffman, D-8. 

Your House Begins with You, by H. 
Vandervoort Walsh, Ja-8. 


HOMEMAKING EDUCATION 


Homemaking Education in the High 
School, by Maude Williamson and Mary 
S. Lyle, My-8. 


MONEY MANAGEMENT 


A Woman’s Guide to Financial Security, 
by Joyee Clarke and Sally Dickson, Ja-8. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURES 
Practical Parliamentary Procedures, by 


Rose Marie Cruzan, 0-6. 
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